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© hwnd of the highest grade 


bituminous coal and industrial 


fuel oil to our customers throughout 


southern and western New England 
continues—and will continue—to 
be the primary interest of T. A. D. 
Jones & Company. You can be sure, 
now as always, that your require- 
ments will be promptly met insofar 
as the national emergency permits. 
T. A. D. JONES & COMPANY, 
Inc. 


Bridgeport—New Haven, 
Connecticut 
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me es: 


cracker out of the barrel. Made by Gair, it was the paper box 
that actually revolutionized food merchandising. 


D I. ly i: Tomorrow's packaging problems 


are being solved today by Gair ingenuity. The principles of 
packaging that are meeting rigid wartime standards, will be 
utilized in packaging everything from pencils to plowshares. 


Dl YY This noted package took the 


balanced ration of the mess hall into the fox hole. It provided 
a hazardproof meal under any emergency. Tens of millions of 
these life saver containers were manufactured by Gair. 


Sy SO yours, Gair 


has been a major contributor to the scien- 
tific art of packaging. Many of the great 
industries of America and the world have 
turned to Gair to solve their packaging 
problems. Many an obscure product has 
achieved international distribution due 
to the ingenious packaging ideas of 
Gair. The paper box for Uneeda Biscuits 
back in 1896, is but one example. And 
out of the necessity of this great war, Gair 
engineers have developed amazing 
contributions in packaging everything 
from blood plasma to airplane parts. 
© Make your postwar packaging plans 
now and gear those plans to Gair. 


SAVE WASTE PAPER 


ROBERT GAIR COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK 


Folding Cartons °* Box Boards 


GAIR COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, 


Fibre and Corrugated Shipping Containers 
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They stand OUT and UP under every condition —for FEDERAL 
Ee SRC CUT Ome mer rte 
the most exacting requirements. That's why leading engineers 
and architects the country over are replacing fuse equipment 


and other circuit breakers with FEDERAL MULTI-BREAKERS. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
EXE Street, Newark 5, N - PLANTS: Hartford. ( Newark. N 
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Toa SIGN invites you to use the 


world’s greatest communications system — composed 


of more than 6,000 operating Telephone Companies 
in the United States and Canada. 


Your call may use many thousands of dollars 
worth of equipment. Great corps of men and women are 
busy keeping that equipment in good working order. 
Yet all this requires your initial investment of only five 


cents. If your call is not completed, your nickel will 
be returned. 


The pleasures created, business conducted, and 
even the lives saved by use of the telephone are beyond 
calculation. Pay telephone stations alone have handled 
uncounted billions of such calls. Pay telephone stations 
were originated and are made by The Gray Manufac- 
turing Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 












N thousands of news stories since the first am- 

phibious landing of American troops in Africa, the 

external evidénce of winning battle tactics on land, 
on sea and in the air has been slowly woven into the pat- 
tern of overwhelming victory for the Allies in Europe. 
A similar story of brilliant and daring strategy and 
teamwork among all branches of our fighting services, 
the Merchant Marine and the production soldiers on 
the home front has been bringing final victory over 
Japan ever closer with each passing week. 

Certainly all this struggle, this manifestation of 
victorious power of Americans working, saving, giving, 
fighting and dying together, must have a more signifi- 
cant meaning to us than the hollow satisfaction of mili- 
tary supremacy and the feeling of depression induced 
by silent tears of millions for loved ones who have given 
“their all” or who have been maimed for life. Its true 
significance to us on the home front should mean the 
immediate and continued translation of the winning 
strategy and heroisms of the war front into our actions 
on the home front. 

How we may pattern our actions after the brilliant 
performances of our armed forces in advancing the 
welfare of our respective communities during the re- 
conversion period will vary with our respective abili- 
ties, our enthusiasms and our evaluation of the relative 
merits of work projects to be undertaken. But regard- 
less of our differing views as to what work is most 
important and which methods. will work best, there 
are some basic analogies between war and peace strategy 
that we canot escape. Let us examine them. 

First, our war leaders made careful calculations of 
the magnitude of the job of defeating the enemy and then 
rapidly progressed their work by recruiting and train- 
ing man power and ordering the production of war 
goods to complete the task. There is a parallel job of 
determining what volume of business activity is needed 
in every community in Connecticut and the nation if 
we are to be as successful in defeating our peace-time 
enemy—unemployment—as our military leaders have 
been in defeating Germany and in shortening the fron- 
tiers of Japan. 

Second, when our war leaders had evaluated their 
problems, amassed the necessary tools of war and trans- 
portation facilities, they developed a “timing strategy”. 
While none of us know when Japan will accept un- 
conditional surrender terms, the timing strategy of de- 
veloping peace-time plans and launching them is cer- 
tainly less complex than outmaneuvering two well en- 
trenched military powers. Knowing with reasonable cer- 
tainty that within twelve to eighteen months, we must 
be ready to attack our peace time selling and disttibu- 
tion job with our maximum strength, can there be any 
doubt that we should speed the preparation of the 
best possible program to be put into effect when can- 


A JOB FOR ALL OF US 


By AtFrepD C. Futter, President 








cellations wipe out either part or all of our war busi- 
ness? 

Third, our military leaders developed counter- 
strategies for setbacks, and got a chance to use them 
successfully. Heroic measures and great risks were 
taken. Management of industry, business and civic en- 
terprise must likewise exhibit a fearlessness and, in cer- 
tain instances, a heroism comparable to that of our war 
leaders and their men if they would advance the cause of 
“freedom of choice” in their own communities, and 
by so doing assure victory for that cause in America 
and eventually throughout the world. 

Finally, many of our war leaders and the men in 
the ranks were tired almost to the point of complete 
exhaustion but they did not falter. Weary of war as 
most of us are, we must emulate the unflagging spirit 
of our conquering forces in order to face them un- 
ashamed while winning our part of the battle which 
their deeds have made possible. Toward the close of 
every previous war and immediately thereafter, we have 
fallen prey to the temptation of resting on “our laurels”. 
There can be no rest this time if we really mean that 
we want freedom and peace. 

We should know approximately how many people 
in our community desire employment after the war 
and what kind of jobs they are capable and willing to 
accept. Secondly, we should ascertain from employers 
an estimate of their manpower needs by skills. Third, 
after checking the two totals we shall then know the 
extent of the retraining, recruiting or new busines; 
developments which must be stimulated if we are to 
reach a healthy economic condition in our Connecticut 
communities. All this means the taking of a census of 
manufacturing, mercantile, construction, insurance and 
all other types of employers. 

Imagination, planning, production, determination 
and daring won victory in Europe and are winning it in 
the Pacific. The same blue prints used so successfully 
on the war fronts can be adapted to bring victory on 
the home front. Let’s give our best to our community 
development groups and to our respective businesses 
in producing the right economic atmosphere for free 
enterprise. There are no others capable of creating the 
right atmosphere except “all of us”—the managers, em- 
ployees, salesmen and purchasers of American good; 
and services. 









































































































































































































































New Departure Program for Hiring and Introducing 
Personnel to Their Jobs 


By ROBERT T. COLLINS, Director of Industrial Relations, New Departure Division of General Motors 


EW DEPARTURE, like many 

another employer, realizes that 

satisfied and properly adjusted 
employees are one of the most vital 
parts of its industry. The mere hiring 
of a person is not as important as 
making him or her an interested, con- 
tented employee who will stay on the 
job. 

To this end New Departure evolved 
the following integrated method 
whereby numerous individuals and all 
departments work together to make 
the new employee feel at home and like 
his work from the start. Not only the 
expense of breaking in a replacement 
but the accompanying bad dissatis- 
faction that follows a quit or dis- 
charge must be considered. 

For purposes of uniformity, infor- 
mation, instructions and the four 
parts of the induction program are 
coordinated as closely as possible to 
prevent unnecessary duplication and 
to permit effective emphasis on points 
that are stressed. 

Rules and practices are explained 
to employees whenever possible, not 
as a series of “don’ts” but rather in 
the light of what they are permitted 
to do. Reasons for any restrictions are 
given. For example: “Smoking is al- 
lowed in designated areas, but, be- 
cause of dangers in other parts of the 
plant, restrictions laid down by the 
War Department, the Fire Insurance 
Underwriters, and the Management, 
we must insist that employees refrain 
from smoking elsewhere on Company 
property.” 


ROBERT T. COLLINS 


It has been found that too many 
rules and explanations at the outset 
only tend to confuse a new employee 
to whom many terms and references 
are strange. The most valuable part 
of this program to the employee is the 
follow up ten days later. 

The same induction program is also 
used with rehires and employees re- 
turning from leaves of absence be- 
cause it is felt that this is a good way 
to improve all employee morale. 

The New Departure Hiring and In- 
duction Program is divided into four 
main parts: 

I. Hiring 

II. Induction 

Ill. Introduction 

and Job 

IV. Follow-up 


to Department 


IN ANY ORGANIZATION a thorough system of communica- 
tions is vital. Such a system should include every technique by 
which manager and worker can keep each other informed con- 
cerning the purposes, plans and changes which affect the in- 
dividual or collective interests of both. The art of communica- 
tions is to make things known, and it is emphatically a two- 
way process. Its goal is complete understanding and collabora- 
tion. It must be built upon a foundation of sound company 
policies and procedures, and its machinery should insure speedy 


and uniform transmission. 


In a recent panel meeting of the Hartford County Indus- 
trial Relations Society the written phase of communications 
was covered by this paper by Mr. Collins and by those which 
follow by Messrs. Grant, Monroe and Winslow. Harry Jack- 
son, Industrial Relations Manager of the American Hardware 
Corporation, New Britain, acted as chairman of the panel. 


I, Hiring—by Employment De- 
partment 


Greeting by receptionist 

Screening Interview 

Questionnaire — Application is 
filled in by prospective em- 
ployee with aid of recep- 
tionist 

Placement Interview 

Psychological Testing 

Physical Examination 

Photographing and Fingerprint- 
ing 

Final Write-up (in light of 
phychological and_ physical 
examinations ) 

Insurance application, transpor- 
tation arrangements, with- 
holding tax, etc. 


II. Induction—at Induction Cen- 
ter 


The purpose of this step is to 
help the new employee digest some 
of the information given him in 
Part I and to explain in advance 
some of the things he will encounter 
on his first day in the shop. Also 
stressed throughout this entire per- 
iod is the need of high quality 
workmanship and the work toler- 
ance employees must maintain in 
their jobs. 

1. New employees are welcomed 

to New Departure 

History of Company and prod- 
uct 

Explanation of part 
has in picture 

Explanation of some of proce- 
dures in Part I (necessity 
for tests, details of insur- 
ance, etc.) 

Orientation—sketch of plant 
layout. Individuals are 
shown relative positions of 
their departments and how 
to get there 

Inductee is shown cut-away 
bearings and _ parts, and 
questions on what he is to do 
are encouraged 

Movie dealing with the general 
process of manufacture used 
at New Departure 

Discussion of the need for 
safety rules, shop rules and 
discipline 


new man 








9. Foreman build-up: New man 
is encouraged to regard his 
foreman as his boss and to 
go to him first with ques- 
tions, suggestions and griev- 
ances 


10. Employee is given copy of “We 
The People of New Depart- 
ure” booklet, which con- 
tains information on a great 
many subjects of interest, 
and encouraged to read it 
through carefully 


11. Given card telling when and 
where to report, name of 
foreman, job, rate 


III. Introduction to Department 


and Job—by Foreman 


1. Man is taken to his department 
where the foreman is wait- 
ing to receive him 


2. Foreman greets, shows new man 
around, takes to job and ex- 
plains general features of job, 
tells him about routine of 
the department. 


3 Foreman makes sure man un- 
derstands his rate, system of 
increases, and shop rules 


4. Introduces to lineman, inspec- 
tor, adjuster, etc. 


5. Lineman breaks in on job 


Why Support an Employee Publication? 


IV. Follow-up — at Induction 


Center 


(Foremen follow up constantly 
in department in informal fashion) 
1. New man called back to In- 
duction Center after ten 
days 

2. Asked how he is getting along 

3. Questions encouraged (Com- 
pany policy, etc.) 

4. Further discussion of shop rules, 
etc. 

§. “Presenteeism” is stressed 

6. The new employee’s place in 
the New Departure family 
(movie) 

7. “Good place to work”—oppor- 
tunities to get ahead 


By ELLSWORTH S. GRANT, Personnel Director, The Allen Manufacturing Co. 


HILE most companies like to 
claim that their employee 
paper or magazine is pub- 


lished “by employees for employees”, 
it is a fact that nine-tenths of these 
companies bear the entire expense. 
That is why I use the word “support” 
in my title. If “union” were sub- 
stituted for “employee publication”, 
the employers would be guilty of an 
unfair labor practice. Yet no one 
seems to complain that American in- 
dustry is paying out millions of dol- 
lars every year for 5100 publications 
of all kinds having a readership of 
some 40 million. 

Since the motivation of charity or 
paternalism does not exist to such a 
widespread degree in this world, we 
must look deeper for the true causes. 
The history of employee publications 
began as far back as 1887, but not 
until the First World War did the 
number multiply. The last depression 
interfered drastically for about three 
years (1929-1932), after which time 
the curve of growth continued up- 
ward. Their rise seems to correspond 
in direct proportion with the develop- 
ment of personnel administration and 
its emphasis upon the human element 
in industry. 

The logical pattern of the funda- 
mental purpose behind industrial rela- 
tions runs, I believe, as follows: truth 
and justice lead to recognition and 
security; they in turn lead to under- 
standing and satisfaction; they lead 
to reliance and teamwork; and they 
lead to production and profit. The 





ELLSWORTH S. GRANT 


unifying force which makes this pat- 
tern work is a two-way system of 
communications, and one important 
technique in such a system is the em- 
ployee publication. 

As one of the first steps in estab- 
lishing a personnel department and 
program, my company undertook the 
publication of an employee magazine 
in November 1941. It was called the 
“Allen News” after a mimeographed 
predecessor which had been issued spo- 
radically by several office girls. In line 
with prevailing practice an 812” by 
11” page size was chosen, with three 
columns to the page. Early issues ran 
eight pages; at present they contain 
10-12 pages. Although most publica- 
tions appear monthly, the “News” is 
published every other month. . 

Here is a breakdown of the content 
of the first issue: 
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Company news 32% (7% col.) 
Employee news SIG. sy 
Features by employees 18% (41% ” ) 
Management reports 12% (3 i 
Union report 6% (25% * } 
Total 100% (24 ” ) 


A study of the current issue reveals 
a 15% increase in the amount of em- 
ployee news: 


Company news 33% (10 col.) 
Employee news 47% (14 ” ) 
Features by employees 13% ( 4 ” ) 
Management reports 7% £27) 
Total 100% (30 ” ) 
The organization behind our em- 


ployee publication consists of the edi- 
tor, who is the Sales Promotion Man- 
ager; the assistant editor, who is the 
Personnel Director’s secretary; and six- 
teen reporters from various depart- 
ments in the office and factory. The 
overall responsibility for editorial pol- 
icy lies with the personnel director. 
The editor spends two days a month 
to prepare six issues a year. These are 
mailed to 600 employees, 175 service- 
men, 225 friends and customers, mak- 
ing a total of 1000 copies. 


Before publication a meeting of edi- 
tors and reporters is held, at which 
criticisms of the last issue and sugges- 
tions for the coming one are discussed. 
Reportorial practices are also reviewed. 
A copy deadline is set, and proof- 
reading is done by the editors. Illus- 
trations are emphasized; there were 
seven in the first issue and twenty in 
the current one, and they account for 
one-quarter of the publication cost. 








































































































































































































































































Financially speaking, a good em- 
ployee publication comes high. Leav- 
ing out the question of worth, ours 
costs $2.71 per copy on an annual 
basis, and this does not include sala- 
ries, overhead and mailing. The total 
annual cost is almost 8% of the per- 
sonnel department budget. 

Over a year ago our labor-manage- 
ment committee distributed a ques- 
tionnaire to find out what employees 
liked and disliked in the “News”. The 
percentage of returns was unusually 
high. Nearly half gave first choice to 
employee news, while about one-third 
put company news at the top. The 
least popular subjects were the sports 
and humorous columns, cartoons and 
editorials. Numerous ideas for improv- 
ing the publication were submitted, 
such as greater departmental coverage, 
shorter write-ups, more product in- 
formation, more pictures. Almost all 
of these were adopted. On the whole 
the workers approved. 

From our employees in service we 
are continuously receiving expressions 
of appreciation for regularly sending 
them the “News”. For them it is a 
personal and friendly reminder of 
home; also a reminder that. they are 
still regarded as belonging to the com- 
pany. 

In the three and one-half years of 
its publication what has the “News” 
accomplished for (a) the company 
and (b) the employees? Both parts 
of that question can be answered only 


from an industrial relations point of 
view. And unfortunately, that is 
mostly an intangible point of view. 

For the company the “News” is, 
first, a valuable channel of written 
communication concerning non-im- 
mediate matters of mutual interest. 
The employee magazine is not a prac- 
tical instrument for conveying changes 
in policy which will have an immediate 
effect on the organization; it is no 
substitute for the bulletin board, letter 
or meeting. Instead its value lies in 
making known facts about company 
activities, products, problems, devel- 
opments, and achievements; in review- 
ing or interpreting policies and prac- 
tices; in promoting safety, health, sug- 
gestions, and other matters of gerieral 
welfare. This bolsters security. With- 
out it dangerous rumors and misun- 
derstandings would be bred. 

Secondly, it builds better relations 
through publicizing employee activi- 
ties and making employees feel like 
individuals rather than clock numbers. 
This is recognition. 

To put the point in one sentence: 
the employee publication is a natural 
way of executing the wise axiom that 
“public relations begin at home”’. 

For employees the “News” is pri- 
marily a social instrument that pro- 
motes friendliness and even esprit de 
corps. The modern factory in many 
ways resembles a community, in which 
the aisles and stairs are streets, the 
departments are houses, and the groups 


of individuals with their diverse ac- 
tivities are families. In such a dynamic 
environment there exists a real human 
need for knowing what is happening 
to each other as well as to the whole. 

Through the “News”, in addition, 
employees learn the truth about the 
company, thereby enlightening them 
as to what kind of organization they 
are part of and perhaps to some ex- 
tent creating pride in their work. 
Thirdly, it gives several an opportunity 
for self-expression. 

Like most industrial relations prac- 
tices, the advantages of the employee 
publication are mutual. What helps 
the company helps the employee; 
what makes a better employee makes 
a better company. 

To summarize, the objectives of the 
employee publication are, or should 


(1) To inform in an interesting style 

about what is taking place in the 
organization, thus strengthening 
each employee’s feeling of secur- 
ity and degree of understanding. 
To provide a common meeting 
ground, in order to familiarize 
each employee with another, thus 
creating individual recognition 
and satisfaction. 
To become an ambassador of 
goodwill among employees, their 
relatives and others outside the 
organization, thus promoting 
teamwork within and approval 
without. 


tJ 
Letters to Employees Build Better Human Relations 
By MORGAN C. MONROE, Former Director of Industrial Relations, Colt’s, Hartford 


pousT that there is anyone who 

does not enjoy receiving a friendly 

informative letter on an interest- 
ing subject. 

Even before the United States en- 
tered the present war morale officers 
in the training camps throughout the 
country recognized the importance of 
mail from home as a morale builder, 
and when we stop to consider that 
millions of dollars are spent each year 
on direct mail advertising for the pur- 
pose of influencing public opinion, we 
become aware that the written word, 
when properly presented, can be a 
powerful instrument of communica- 
tion between people who are unable 
to personally exchange ideas. 

Despite this, industry has only re- 
cently begun to realize the value to 
human relations of information trans- 
mitted from employers to employees 


MORGAN C. MONROE 


by means of letters addressed to em- 
ployees at their homes. Data compiled 
by the National Industrial Conference 
Board shows that only about 30% of 
employers are using this means of com- 
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munication. Among that group reac- 
tions from such letters vary from ex- 
cellent to none at all, depending al- 
most exclusively on the care with 
which such letters are prepared. 

What is required to assure a good 
employee letter? Let us analyze that 
question in terms of those things 
which experience has shown are most 
important in preparing such letters. 

It may sound trite to say that first 
of all we must have something to say 
before we send out such a letter, but 
it is amazing how often that funda- 
mental is disregarded. Of necessity 
this means that such letters should 
not be sent to employees too frequently 
and should be confined to occasions 
when the contents of the letter war- 
rant special attention. 

Such letters must reflect an un- 
questionable note of sincerity and 








should be signed by a member of man- 
agement who is known to the em- 
ployees for his sincerity. This point 
cannot be stressed too much because 
many such letters reek of insincerity 
and are obviously designed with little 
thought to the reaction which they 
will produce in the mind of the ad- 
dressee. 

Under no circumstances should any 
other than simple, vivid language be 
used. I think perhaps it is better not 
to send out a letter than to prepare 
one containing technical language, 
flowery phrases, or the type of lan- 
guage which Maury Maverick once 
termed “gobble gook” words. 


Two Examples 


I would like to cite examples of 
two letters sent to the employees of 
two companies by their presidents 
dealing with the fact that a general 
wage increase, which their companies 
had applied for, had been denied by 
the War Labor Board. Here is what 
one of the presidents had to say: 

“Due to the numerous Governmen- 
tal wage stabilization directives and 
regulations which now determine and 
control all applications for wage or 
salary increases, we regret to inform 
you that our application has been de- 
nied. These regulations and controls 
are, of course, necessary in time of 
war in order to prevent the ever-im- 
minent possibility of inflationary 
trends which would react unfavorably 
upon our national economy.” 

Certainly we would expect such 
language to arouse no sympathetic un- 
derstanding of the company’s true 
position in the minds of its factory 
employees. Let us contrast that with 
the following phraseology taken from 
the letter which the other company 
sent out on the same subject: 

“T think our application would 
have been approved had it not been 
for the President’s hold-the-line order 
of April 8, 1943, restricting the Board 
in its approval of wage increases. Our 
application did not get approval be- 
cause of that order. The War Labor 
Board has a difficult public duty to 
perform in helping to safeguard every- 
one of us from wartime price increases. 
If they do their job well we all benefit 
by not having to make twice or three 
times as much money as we do so that 
we may in turn pay two or three times 
what a new suit or a pound of butter 
is actually worth. If we had to do that, 
we would only be kidding ourselves.” 

Here is a clear-cut simple explana- 
tion of what the company is up against, 





which can be understood by anyone, 
and demonstrates the importance of 
carefully analyzing each word in an 
employee letter to be sure that it con- 
veys that meaning which you wish it 
to, and to be equally sure that it is 
simple and easily understood. 

The shorter the letter, the better. If 
all extraneous matter is deleted and 
the message boiled right down to its 
fundamentals, it can usually be con- 
fined to a single sheet. If this is not 
possible, experience has shown that a 
center folded double page receives a 
more thorough reading than two 
separate sheets. 

Copy for such letters should be 
carefully prepared by someone who is 
skilled in judging public opinion, and 
it is usually unwise to attempt to 
preach a sermon or point a moral. 
Present the facts in a friendly, direct 
manner. If the job is done right the 
other fellow will get the point which 
you wish to put over, and it will usu- 
ally stick with him longer if he has 
no feeling of being “sold a bill of 
goods.” 


Timing Important 


The timing of the mailing and de- 
livery of such letters can be all im- 
portant. I know one company who 
puts such importance on this point 
that their messenger boys are carefully 
instructed as to the exact hour when 
such letters are to be turned over to 
the post office department. This may 
appear to be unnecessary, but the com- 
pany to which I refer has found that 
if the letter arrives at an employee’s 
home while the employee is at work 
it will almost invariably be opened and 
read by the family. This usually guar- 
antees that upon his arrival at home 
the employee will be asked questions 
about the contents of the letter and 
he in turn, in order to protect his 
prestige in the family circle, will read 
the letter carefully to be sure that his 
wife or some other member of the 
family does not trip him up with a 
question concerning its contents. This 
family interest in the work situation 
is one of the most important reasons 
for the use of employee letters, and 
certainly it would be foolish to lose 
this advantage by careless mailing 
which does not take into consideration 
the most advantageous hour of de- 
livery. 

Companies who have had the most 
success with employee letters almost 
invariably mail advance copies to their 
entire supervisory staff the day, prior 
to delivery to the employees, and here 
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we have a chance for a “double sale” 
because the supervisory staff will usu- 
ally appreciate this thoughtful gesture, 
and in addition will be more inclined 
to ask their employees questions about 
their thoughts on the contents of the 
letter the following day. 


A letter which is not mailed directly 
by first-class mail to the employee’s 
home will probably prove to be a waste 
of time and paper. Distribution of 
letters in the plant or on bulletin 
boards robs them completely of the 
possibility of getting into the em- 
ployee’s home and removes the per- 
sonal touch so effectively that they 
are nothing more than just additional 
bulletin board notices in the minds of 
most of the employees. 


Where possible, letters should be 
individually typed and signed, but in 
the larger organizations this is not pos- 
sible, and in such cases they should be 
obviously printed in strong, firm, legi- 
ble type of at least 10-point in size 
and reproduced on a good quality paper 
which is a facsimile of the Company’s 
letterhead. This avoids the “form let- 
ter” appearance which invariably goes 
with poorly printed or mimeographed 
letters where some attempt has been 
made to make the letter appear as 
though it had been individually typed. 
This sort of thing never seems to fool 
anyone except the people who repro- 
duce the letters. 


Personal Touch 


The earlier a personal touch can be 
had in such letters, the better, and if 
it can be injected in the opening para- 
graph you have a better than even 
chance that the remainder of the let- 
ter will receive some attention. One 
of the best opening paragraphs I have 
ever seen in an employee letter is the 
following which is an excerpt from a 
letter sent to all employees by the 
chief executive of a company at a 
time when he wanted to call on them 
for increased production: 

“I wish we could sit down together 
for a few minutes to talk about some- 
thing which I have wanted to tell you 
for several weeks. With a war to win, 
which takes everything all of us can 
give it, both of us are too busy to do 
that these days. I am writing this let- 
ter at my home and sending it to you 
at your home so we may both have an 
opportunity to think about the solu- 
tion of a problem which I am sure 
we can solve if we work together on 
it.” 


The most hardshelled factory em- 





















































































































































































































































































































































































































































ployee is likely to find it difficult to 
resist the appeal of such phraseology 
because it rings of sincerity, it makes 
a direct appeal to the employee’s pride, 
and it instantly brings him up in his 
own mind on a level with the presi- 
dent of the company in terms of the 
job to be done. 

In a company where employee let- 
ters have not been used previously, it 
is not wise to begin using them at a 
time when we have something which 
we want the employee to do for the 
company. Those contemplating the 
use of employee letters would probably 
benefit by beginning such a program 
with a letter which is a straight for- 
ward message of commendation, or 
one which is purely informative, so 
that the employer is not placed in a 
position of asking for something in 
the very first letter. Excellent oppor- 
tunities for the institution of an em- 
ployee letter program are offered fre- 
quently these days. If the first letter 
can be sent out on the occasion of the 
winning of an Army-Navy “E”, the 
achievement of a particularly difficult 
production schedule, or some similar 
situation which offers an opportunity 


to get into the employee’s home on the 
basis of congratulating him sor some- 
thing he has participated in, you are 
likely to find that the next letter you 
send out will be received with more 
interest and will be read more carefully 
by those who receive it. 

Let me suggest that you carefully 
check your employee records before 
any mailing takes place and try to 
eliminate as many misspelled names as 
possible, since there is nothing which 
offends most people more than receiv- 
ing a letter in which their names are 
misspelled. Another thing which can 
get an employee letter off to a bad 
start is by the use of such hackneyed 
expressions as “My dear Co-worker.” 
If your company uses a nickname for 
its employees, as many companies do 
these days, use it in the salutation of 
the letter. Obviously, the best saluta- 
tion, and one which can usually be used 
in smaller companies where most of 
the employees are known to the man- 
agement by their first names, is to 
address the male employee by his first 
name, such as “Dear Bob,” “Dear 
Jim,” and the female employee as 
“Dear Miss or Mrs. Jones.” 


In reviewing the use of letters to 
employees in companies where they 
have proven successful, the points 
which I have covered seem to be those 
which are most important in the ex- 
perience of these companies, and 
those of us who plan to use such let- 
ters would probably do well to benefit 
by this experience. 

Carefully prepared, properly used 
employee letters are a method of com- 
munication which industry is finding 
more and more valuable. 

The chief hazards seem to be over- 
use and lack of some real message 
which justifies the personal approach 
which is characteristic of a letter. 

If you are now using employee let- 
ters or if you plan to use them in the 
future, and you wish to check their 
effectiveness, those of you who have 
the facilities for doing it might find 
it helpful to sample employee attitudes 
through some kind of simple attitude 
survey prior to the use of such letters, 
and then conduct a similar survey a 
few months after your letter program 
begins. You may be agreeably surprised 
by the change in attitudes which has 
been achieved. 


Written Communications to Supervision 


By CARLTON H. WINSLOW, Personnel Manager, Cuno Engineering Corporation, Meriden 


HE subject which has been as- 

signed to me within the gen- 

eral area of “Communications” 
is the question of written media to 
supervision concerning policies—pro- 
cedures—standard practices. 

I think everyone will agree that in 
this day and age, if we are to have 
efficient management, we must do 
these things: 

1. We must have, to begin with, 
carefully formulated and correlated 
policies and clearly established pro- 
cedures—all reduced to writing. 

2. We must be willing to have 
complete circulation of these poli- 
cies and procedures within manage- 
ment. (And my definition of man- 
agement includes the foreman.) 
"3. Finally—and this is the prob- 
lem we’re concerned with at the 
moment—we must circulate these 
policies and procedures by means 
of the best combination of the most 
effective media we can devise. 
Looking at the medium of printed 

material, we have available a great 
variety of means for disseminating this 
type of information running all the 
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way from the simplest type of mimeo- 
graphed announcements to the most 
elaborate type of regularly revised 
policy manual. Like other manage- 
ment techniques, I think that what 
is best for a particular company de- 
pends to a considerable degree upon 
the conditions peculiar to that Com- 
pany. At the same time, I think that 
some principles can be drawn which 
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apply generally throughout industry. 

Now, to get specific, I would like, 
if I may, to discuss briefly some of the 
techniques we have used, some of the 
problems we have encountered, and 
some of the conclusions we have 
drawn. 

As Mr. Guy Arthur pointed out 
recently, a union agreement is noth- 
ing more than a statement of policies 
which organized labor has forced man- 
agement to reduce to writing after 
having had some voice in the formu- 
lation of those policies. 

I think that our union agreement 
is Our most important policy manual— 
most important because the policies 
outlined therein are the most binding 
and least flexible of all we have. There 
isn’t much latitude for devising an 
effective presentation of a union agree- 
ment since it is a product of collec- 
tive bargaining and is not subject to 
modification. 

However, there is one thing which 
can be done at the time of negotia- 
tions and which I think is important. 
That is, to simplify the language of the 

(Continued on page 28) 
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Department of Commerce 


Streamlining Its Services 


By HAROLD P. SMITH, Regional Manager, U. S. Department 


IN THESE days when many companies are being forced, because of 
war order cancellations, to convert at least a portion of their facilities 
for the manufacture of peacetime products, every possible fact illumi- 
nating the nature of today’s and postwar markets, is of the utmost 
value to avoid costly development, production and sales promotion 
errors. Through this article, solicited from the author, many sources 
of information of value in “planning for peace” are shown to be avail- 
able through the various branches of the Department of Commerce, 
now undergoing a streamlining process in order to give greater service 


to business.—Ed. Note. 


IcToRY in Europe was the sig- 

nal for intensive planning by 

the Department of Commerce 
to serve all members of the business 
population more effectively than ever. 
In this connection, Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry A. Wallace instructed 
the bureaus and agencies of the De- 
partment to: (1) Continue their con- 
tributions to the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war in the Pacific; (2) 
take positive steps to provide business 
and industry with their many aids and 
services to help solve the immediate 
problems of reconversion; and (3) 
plan for the most effective means of 
resuming full peacetime services to 
business. 

Elaborating on the latter two points, 
Secretary Wallace pointed out that 
the transition period will bring prob- 
lems of reconverting to peacetime pro- 
duction as well as unemployment. It 
will be up to the Department, he said, 
to provide general economic counsel 
and specific assistance to business. In- 
sofar as it is able, the Department, in 
cooperation with business, must pre- 
pare to assist in preventing postwar 
economic collapse and in maintaining 
our free enterprise market economy. 


Bureau Aids to Business 


The two bureaus most affected by 
the Secretary’s instructions are the 
Bureau of Census and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Nevertheless, the activities of the Bu- 
reaus of Patents and Standards are 
being examined with the view to in- 
creasing their usefu‘ness to the public. 
And the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration is actively engaged in seeking 
ways of solving the unemployment 
problem in the great aviation industry 
after the needs of war are over. 
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In the case of the Bureaus of Pat- 
ents and Standards, committees have 
been appointed for the express pur- 
pose of studying methods whereby 
both patents and commercial standards 
can be made more easily available to 
all segments of the business popula- 
tion. 

As the major statistical agency of 
the Government, plans are under way 
to streamline the Census Bureau, en- 
larging its services to business as soon 
as all war restrictions are lifted and 
funds are made available. In the mean- 
time, the Facts for Industry series, 
published as a joint output of Census 
and the War Production Board, are 
providing a wealth of information 
needed by business in planning their 
reconversion from war to peacetime 
production. The list of these reports 
on production and shipments of in- 
dividual commodities is being con- 
stantly enlarged as to number and, in 
some instances, as to details. 

In addition to these, Census regu- 
larly gathers and distributes statistics 
cn inventories and sales of various in- 
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of Commerce, Boston, Mass. 


dependent retail and service businesses 
in 34 states. 

The services of its foreign trade divi- 
sion were considerably broadened after 
VE-day with the release of much per- 
tinent information. Of particular note 
was the release of statistics on the 
record-breaking exports and imports 
that have passed through United 
States ports and areas during the war. 

Future Census plans call for sub- 
stantial strengthening and enlarging 
of its series for industry, retail, whole- 
sale and service trades, as well as data 
on construction. And while current 
information on population is of great 
aid in market research, in seeking to 
improve its postwar services, Census 
has the blueprints for collecting cur- 
rent population data to measure shifts 
in consumer markets and changes in 
their characteristics. 

The last business censuses were tak- 
en in 1939, Many expansions and dis- 
ruptions have occurred in our business 
as well as in our civilian populations. 
An accurate knowledge of the extent 
of these changes is urgently needed to 
plan intelligently for the future. 

As an important step in this direc- 
tion, the Census of Agriculture, ap- 
proved by Congress, is now being 
taken. This will provide basic informa- 
tion on agriculture, including statis- 
tics on farm acreage, crops, livestock 
and farm labor. In addition, many 
more items related to farm operation 
will be obtained. 


Foreign Statistics on Increase 


The plans of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce are of par- 
ticular importance to business. Prob- 
ably no single agency in Government 
has a more intimate knowledge and 
appreciation of business problems than 
this Bureau. In carrying out its statu- 
tory functions—to foster, promote 
and develop the foreign and domestic 
commerce of the United States—it has 
earned the title of the Businessman’s 
Bureau. However, the demands of war 
have had a cramping effect on the ex- 
tent of its services to business. 

Yet, the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce has pioneered 
much of the postwar planning in the 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































country through providing both back- 
ground data and projections into the 
future that have served as benchmarks 
for individual plans. 

In addition, and as rapidly as war- 
time restrictions have been lifted, the 
Bureau has gradually increased its flow 
of economic and statistical analyses 
both as to world trade and domestic 
commerce and industry. 

Its world trade promotion work is 
being revitalized—services that have 
suffered either partial blackout or com- 
plete cessation are being expanded. or 
restored. This work includes supply- 
ing practical assistance to the business- 
man in seeking out foreign markets 
and foreign sources of supply, and in 
keeping him informed on changing ex- 
porting and importing techniques. It 
covers information the American ex- 
porter or importer needs to know 
about foreign laws, tariffs, regulations 
and shipping. 

Through this trade promotion ser- 
vice, the businessman also keeps up to 
date on economic conditions in for- 
eign countries. Moreover, the Bureau 
makes available leads as to export and 
import opportunities, as well as data 
on foreign firms and individuals en- 
gaged in international trade. 

Of particular interest to trade as- 
sociations is the recently published 
Directory of Foreign Trade Associa- 
tions. The booklet brings together for 
the first time basic data on 700 co- 
operative associations in the United 
States having a special interest in in- 
ternational trade. It also contains valu- 
able foreign trade statistics in sum- 
mary form. 


Resumption of International and 
Industrial Reference Service 


Two well-known prewar services 
recently resumed by the Bureau are 
the International Reference Service 
and the Industrial Reference Service. 

The International Service includes 
surveys of foreign market areas, for- 
eign industrial development data, ap- 
praisal of transportation problems, and 
basic export, import and shipping 
data. The following studies are now 
available: Colombia (Foreign Com- 
merce Country Series), Taxation of 
Income, Personal Property and Excess 
Profits in Colombia, Preparing Ship- 
ments to Bolivia, Effects of the War 
on Brazil’s Foreign Trade, Preparing 
Shipments to Chile, and Preparing 
Shipments to Ecuador. Among studies 
scheduled for the near future are Do- 
ing Business with Russia and Portugal 
(Foreign Commerce Country Series). 





When the Industrial Reference Ser- 
vice was discontinued shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, it consisted of 14 parts 
dealing with developments in the 
domestic and foreign commodity mar- 
kets. The parts of the reinaugurated 
service that are now available are: 
Part 1—Transportation; part 2— 
Chemicals, Drugs and Pharmaceuti- 
cals; part 3—Motion Pictures and 
Equipment; part 4—Electrical Equip- 
ment; part 5—Foodstuffs, Fats and 
Oils; part 6—Forest Products. 


Basic Data and Special Surveys 


County Basic Data Sheets are an- 
other recent addition to the Bureau’s 
services. Devised as a quick reference 
for market research they cover select- 
ed counties in the 48 States and pro- 
vide basic prewar statistics on physi- 
cal, population, housing, manufactur- 
ing, agricultural and trade character- 
istics. 

Statisticians, economists and mar- 
ket analysts have long looked to the 
Bureau for all manner of information 
on broad business trends. Included 
among the regular statistical reports 
are monthly estimates of the follow- 
ing: Income payments to individuals; 
industry survey on new orders, ship- 
ments and inventories in manufactur- 
ing; retail sales and consumer expendi- 
tures; and transportation activity. On 
a quarterly basis, the Bureau publishes 
estimates of the following: National 
income and national product; corpora- 
tion profits; construction activity; and 
business births, deaths and total busi- 
ness population. And on an annual 
basis are estimates on indebtedness of 
the United States, and income pay- 
ments by States. 

Besides this regular output of statis- 
tical and analytical reports, the staffs 
of the Bureau and the Field Service 
of the Department of Commerce are 
continually making surveys on sub- 
jects of importance to business. A re- 
cent example was a nation-wide study 
of the reconversion plans of American 
business. Through the field offices an 
over-all picture was gained of plan- 
ning within the various regions. And 
through a Bureau survey conducted 
at the request of business and finan- 
cial interests, the planned capital out- 
lays and financial requirements for 
plant, equipment and alterations for 
the fiscal year ending June 1946, as 
well as sales objectives for the same 
period were reported by major manu- 
facturing groups. 

The findings of all such investiga- 
tions are published for the benefit of 
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the entire business population and are 
available on request from either the 
Bureau or the field offices. Much of 
this type of reporting and the creative 
work of the Bureau is disseminated 
in the monthly periodicals—‘Survey 
of Current Business” and “Domestic 
Commerce”— and in “Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly.” 

“Domestic Commerce,” written in 
the language of the businessman, 
serves as the mouth-piece for the en- 
tire Department of Commerce. Thus 
it keeps business informed of impor- 
tant activities in all bureaus and agen- 
cies. The “Survey of Current Busi- 
ness,” on the other hand, is the recog- 
nized sourcebook for all interested in 
economic research. One of the most 
helpful and popular features is Month- 
ly Business Statistics which provide a 
continuing series of business indexes 
covering over 2,200 items. 


Aids to Small Business 


The problems of small business re- 
ceive the continual attention of the 
Bureau and a considerable share of the 
Bureau’s facilities are concentrated on 
devising solutions. In this connection, 
Secretary Wallace, soon after his ap- 
pointment, created a Small Business 
Advisory Committee requesting that 
it study and report on ways and 
means of insuring small business a 
proper position in the economy. 

The recently submitted report cov- 
ers three major fields—taxation, fi- 
nance, and management aids. In out- 
lining these three problems, the com- 
mittee proposed that the Department 
of Commerce undertake to get at the 
facts and show how small business 
may be helped to function most ef- 
fectively. 

In the meantime the bureau, at the 
request of the War Department, has 
prepared a series of books on estab- 
lishing and operating various small 
businesses. As these are to be dis- 
tributed by the War Department only 
to members of the Armed Services and 
to meet the persistent requests of vet- 
erans, war workers and businessmen, 
the Bureau is republishing this series 
for general distribution. The first now 
available is “Establishing and Operat- 
ing a Metal Working Shop.” 

Construction is another field that 
is claiming special attention as to the 
possibility of greatly enlarging the 
Bureau’s service. Looking beyond the 
anticipated boom of the transition 
period, it is estimated that full em- 
ployment will require a continuing 

(Continued on page 43) 












NDUSTRIAL real estate manage- 

ment is under the spotlight. Spe- 

cialized management of large of- 
fice buildings, commercial structures, 
or multiple family apartments is com- 
monly recognized as a job for an ex- 
pert. But industrial real estate man- 
agement is a relatively new field. 

What is “Industrial Real Estate 
Management”? 

First and foremost it is a recognition 
of the obvious but frequently forgot- 
ten fact that the “land and buildings” 
are a very important asset in any man- 
ufacturer’s balance sheet. And _ this 
asset is subject in its own peculiar way 
to sO many economic, physical, and 
man-made laws that only a specialist 
could hope to keep abreast of them. 

Equally important is the addition 
of this specialist to the “cabinet” of 
the company’s executive. Like the 
CPA, the engineer, or the attorney, 
the industrial real estate manager is 
an expert in his own field. 

Industrial management is a phrase 
used to describe a multitude of pos- 
sible contracts, varying all the way 
from “complete” management of the 
real estate to “limited” or consultant 
services. Here are examples of each 
extreme. 

In Hartford is an example of a large 
plant under a “complete” manage- 
ment contract. Briefly, the manager’s 
duties consist in the employment of 
all necessary manpower required for 
the operation and maintenance of six- 
teen separate buildings, the boiler 
plant, elevators and all other mechani- 
cal equipment connected with the 
heating, plumbing, or ventilating sys- 
tems. He is responsible for the cutting 
of grass, shoveling of snow, repairing 
of leaks, janitor work, painting and all 
repairs. He acts as purchasing agent 
for fuel, paint and miscellaneous sup- 
plies. He recommends and carries out 
short term and long term repairs after 
making periodic inspections. 

In this plant are several tenants 
with whom he must negotiate and 
from whom he collects the rent. He 
supervises the insurance, fights for bet- 
ter rates, keeps the books and records 
pertaining to the property, pays the 
building employees, pays the bills on 
the property and renders a monthly 
accounting to the owner. 

Of especial importance is his work 
with the owner’s accountant and at- 
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By RICHARD F. JONES, JR., Vice President, Institute of Real Estate Management 
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torney, who together form a mutually 
dependent three-man team. In a word, 
this industrial real estate manager is 
the landlord and the owner is his own 
tenant. Do not think the owner is 
out of the picture. Far from it. He is 
very much on the scene when it comes 
to setting policies and demanding re- 
sults. But he knows his manager will 
operate the buildings, giving him valu- 
able time to concentrate on his manu- 
facturing. 

In contrast to the foregoing exam- 
ple of “complete” management is the 
“limited” or consultant contract. In 
one of the smaller industrial towns I 
know of such an arrangement. In this 
case the manager prepared a survey, 
calling in the assistance of various 
registered architects and_ engineers. 
Blueprints of the entire plant were 


prepared (the originals having become 
lost). Safe floor loadings were indi- 
cated. A schedule of immediate, ‘“‘as 
soon as possible” and long term re- 
pairs and alterations was prepared 
with the assistance of a building con- 
tractor who estimated the cost of the 
recommended items. Finally, a _ real 
estate appraisal was made and the 
company’s accountants were assisted 
in setting up a proper depreciation 
schedule. Periodically this manager in- 
spects the plant to check use and 
occupancy, as well as the thousand 
and one items of maintenance. Com- 
ing in as he does with a fresh ap- 
proach, he is sure to see things “right 
under the nose” of the folks there 
every day but overlooked by them. 
His report goes direct to the president. 

Particularly important is the part 
played by the real estate manager in 
industrial financing. On April 11, 
1945, one of the largest banks in 
Hartford granted a very sizable loan 
to the owner of industrial property 
with a stipulation in the agreement 
that a certain industrial manager must 
be in charge of the real estate. Several 
large insurance companies have clauses 
in their mortgages recognizing the 
importance of management. 

What kind of organization is back 
of the industrial property manager? 
Naturally no definite answer can be 
given to such a general question. 
Speaking broadly, however, it is usually 
true that a management organization 
consists of the executive, who fre- 
quently has a construction back- 
ground, an accounting section, one or 
more engineers and inspectors and a 

(Continued on page 37) 









































































































































































































































NEWS FORUM 


This department includes digested news and comment about 


Connecticut Industry of interest to management and others 


desiring to follow industrial news and trends. 


FREDERICK U. CONARD, vice 
president and works manager of Un- 
derwood Corporation, has disclosed 
that his company is taking steps to 
reconvert its plant to the manufac- 
ture of typewriters, possibly by Octo- 
ber, providing the go ahead signal is 
received from the government. At 
present the cgmpany is largely en- 
gaged in war work. 

The announcement by the Under- 
wood executive came at a recent meet- 
ing of the Mayor’s War Manpower 
Committee of Hartford when State 
War Manpower Director William J. 
Fitzgerald urged Hartford manufac- 
turers to prepare for a switch to pro- 
duction of peacetime goods. The man- 
power chief complained that up to 
the time of the meeting he had re- 
ceived no applications for reconver- 
sion from Hartford. 

Mr. Fitzgerald also made public 
that because of heavy layoffs at Colt’s 
Patent Firearms Manufacturing Com- 
pany and other Hartford war plants 
he was easing restrictions over the 
control of labor in that area. Under 
the new plan, unemployed male work- 
ers are given a referral to a critical 
war plant, but if the applicant refuses 
the job offered he is then issued a 
“blanket referral” which allows him 
to accept employment in any essen- 
tial plant. 


THE NORWICH PLANT of Ham- 
ilton Standard Propellers Division, 
United Aircraft Corporation, for the 
fourth successive time has been award- 
ed the Army-Navy “E” for excel- 
lence in war production. Adm. C. C. 
Bloch, chairman of the Navy Board 
of Production Awards, made the an- 
nouncement to Hamilton’s general 
manager, Sidney A. Stewart. The new 
four-star burgee, which will be held 
by the Norwich division for one year, 
was presented at brief ceremonies at- 
tended by Navy and company officials. 
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ELLIS G. BISHOP has been named 
advertising manager of Royal Type- 
writer Company, according to an- 
nouncement from Vice President M. 
V. Miller. Mr. Bishop first joined Royal 
in the advertising department, then 
was transferred to the portable type- 
writer division and since 1942 has 
been in Washington with the Office 
of Price Administration, where he 
acted as head of the equipment and 
supplies section. 
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IN HARTFORD recently to visit the 
East Hartford works of the Pratt and 
Whitney Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft Corporation, Mayor John B. 
Gage of Kansas City, Mo., called at- 


Our System is to Serve 


With all the facilities of a complete organization centered in one spot, 
we have much to offer postwar packagers who will use Folding Paper 


Boxes. 


tention to the monthly output of over 
2,000,000 airplane engine horsepower 
reached by the Pratt and Whitney 
Aircraft plant in his home town. He 
hailed the performance as an example 
of what can be achieved “by good 
management and skillful operation” 
such as that brought to Kansas City 
by officials of United Aircraft Cor- 
poration. 

Mayor Gage was told by Corpora- 
tion President H. Mansfield Horner 
that in the three years since the plant 
was established in Kansas City that 
plant has turned out more horsepower 
than did the East Hartford plant in 
the 10 years from 1929 to 1938. It 
was Mayor Gage who, in May of 1942, 
greeted Mr. Horner, government of- 
ficials and Navy officers when they ar- 
rived in Kansas City to find a site for 
a new aircraft engine plant in the 


Middle West. 


xk *k * 
A BROCHURE on statistical records 


of Connecticut industrials and public 
utilities, written by R. Schuyler 
Goodwin of Day, Stoddard and Wil- 
liams, Inc., recently came off the 
press. The book’s subtitle, ““A Distin- 
guished Record,” is strongly supported 
by the facts a reader finds in the book’s 
90 pages. 

In reference to such companies, Mr. 
Goodwin says: 

“In them we find a great diver- 
sity of enterprise and, in many in- 
stances, long and distinguished rec- 
ords of dividend payments. In the 
industrial field where dividend dis- 
bursements are supposedly most in- 
secure, we find seven prominent 
companies with an unbroken dividend 
record of more than 50 years, with 
two of these companies boasting a 
record of more than 90 years. Four 
other companies possess an uninter- 
rupted chain of more than 40 years 
and three others of more than 30 
years. The Collins Company began its 
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unbroken string in 1854 and has ac- 
tually paid dividends in 107 years. 
Scovill Mfg. Co. started its unblem- 
ished record in 1855, North and Judd 
in 1863, the year of incorporation, 
Plume and Atwood in 1872, Stanley 
Works in 1877, Landers, Frary and 
Clark in 1885, Singer Manufacturing 
in 1887, Torrington Company in 1898, 
American Hardware in 1902, Stand- 
ard Screw in 1904 and Hart and 
Cooley in 1905. Where the dividend 
record begins with date of incorpora- 
tion, in many cases the predecessor 
concerns possessed a distinguished rec- 
ord of dividend payments. This is 
known to be true of North and Judd, 
Torrington Company, American Hard- 
ware and Arrow, Hart and Hegeman 
Electric.” 


xk * 


AN ESTIMATE on the increase in 
freight rates from Hartford that will 
be effected through revisions ordered 
recently by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has been issued by Hart- 
ford Chamber of Commerce. 

The chamber explained that pend- 
ing the establishment of a uniform 
rate classification for the country, 
railroads were told to make a 10 per 
cent cut in southern and western 
rates and a 10 per cent increase in 
the East on class freight. 

The East, which has a larger traffic 
in manufactured and miscellaneous 
goods that are termed class freight, 
has for a long time had lower rates, 
said the Chamber, pointing out the 
ICC decision was announced as an 
equalization step. 

‘The change, according to the Cham- 
ber, will mean an addition of 151 
rate miles in figuring the costs of ship- 
ments from Hartford to Baltimore, 
265 miles to Detroit and 500 miles 
to St. Louis. From the key southern 
city of Atlanta, Ga., however, chosen 
by the Chamber as a basis for com- 
parison, the change will mean a de- 
crease of 200 miles in shipments to 
Baltimore, 300 miles to Detroit and 
295 miles to St. Louis. 
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F. M. HOLMES, president of North 
and Judd Manufacturing Company of 
New Britain, recently received con- 
gratulations from officials and depart- 
ment heads of the company on the 
occasion of his completing 45 years 
of continuous service with the organi- 
zation. 


No. 2100 Plugmold—Capacity: 6 No. 
12 R.C. Conductors with receptacles 
installed; 10 No. 12 R.C. Conductors 


| without receptacles. 


Diagrammatic drawing shows typical in- 
stallation of Plugmold No. 2100 in hotel 
rooms. Outlets may be located exactly 
where required and in the number re- 
quired for adequate service. When re- 
decorating or re-arranging rooms the lo- 
cation of outlets or the number of outlets 
may be changed without disturbing the 
basic installation . . . making Plugmold 
an extremely economical long range in- 
vestment from the maintenance point of 
view, eliminating hazardous long exten- 
sion cords and the pilferage of plugs and 
accessories that has in the past proved a 
costly item, 


ELECTRICAL 


Wiring for convenience and econ- 
omy of maintenance in hotel rooms 
requires ample outlets, properly 
placed, for floor, desk and bed 
lamps ... fans and appliances... 
located with special regard to the 
comfort and safety of guests. This 
photograph shows how Plugmold, 
installed above the baseboard, is be- 
ing specified for this purpose by an 
increasing number of hotel operators, 
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SOME 223 AIRCRAFT were regis- 
tered in Connecticut as of April 30, 
compared with 91 on the same date 
a year ago and 277 on December 30, 
1944. The decrease from 1940 to April 
30, 1944, was attributed to the war 
situation and restrictions on flying. 

Recently a plane was registered at 
the office of the State Aviation Com- 
mission by Fuller Brush Company, 
which will use the ship to expedite its 
war production, having many subcon- 
tractors in various parts of the coun- 
try who from time to time require 
engineering assistance. 

In recent weeks aircraft also have 
been registered by Charles W. Deeds, 
president, Pratt and Whitney Divi- 
sion, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
West Hartford, and Chandler Evans 
Corporation, Meriden. LaPointe En- 
gineering Corporation, Unionville, and 
C. H. Dexter & Sons, Inc., Windsor 
Locks, also have their own planes. 
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KENNETH FALLON, vice presi- 
dent of A. C. Gilbert Company of 
New Haven, toy manufacturers, has 
testified before the Senate Finance 


Committee in opposition to amend- 
ment of the reciprocal trade act to 
permit a 50 per cent reduction in 
schedules on present tariffs. Gordon 
Harrower, treasurer of Wauregan 
Mills, Wauregan, also strongly op- 
posed the proposed amendment. 

Before enactment of the Smoot- 
Hawley Tariff, Mr. Fallon said the 
Gilbert Company had been forced to 
operate a factory in Vienna, Austria, 
in order to stay in business. But as 
soon as the Smoot-Hawley bill was 
passed, he said, the company closed 
its Vienna plant and also its offices 
in Paris and Berlin and expanded its 
New Haven plant. 
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A NUMBER OF companies in Hart- 
ford County, in addition to many 
from outside the county, received 
charter membership scrolls from the 
National Association of Manufactur- 
ers at the annual meeting of the Hart- 
ford County Manufacturers Associa- 
tion in Hartford June 14. 

Ira Mosher, president of the na- 
tional body, in awarding 19 companies 
the certificates, recalled that these 


IT’S ONE AND ALL TO 
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The illustrated base for a Nut Upsetting 
machine is a big job. Yet, the weight of such a 


state concerns helped establish the 
NAM in Cincinnati 50 years ago. 

Representatives of companies in 
Hartford who received scrolls fol- 
low: 

Roland J. Ahern, president, Bill- 
ings & Spencer Company, Hartford; 
Staunton Williams, president, Cape- 
well Manufacturing Company, Hart- 
ford; Graham H. Anthony, president, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufactur- 
ing Company, Hartford; Ernest W. 
Clark, vice president, Sigourney Tool 
Company, Hartford; Albert Wilson, 
board chairman, Bristol Brass Com- 
pany, Bristol; Mark J. Lacey, presi- 
dent, Peck, Stowe & Wilcox Com- 
pany, Southington; C. B. Parsons, 
president, P. & F. Corbin Division, 
New Britain; R. L. White, president, 
Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain; 
Isaac Black, vice president, Russell & 
Erwin Manufacturing Company, New 
Britain; R. E. Pritchard, president, 
Stanley Works, New Britain. 

Representatives of companies out- 
side of Hartford County follow: 

W. F. Wheeler, executive vice presi- 
dent, American Chain & Cable Com- 
pany, Bridgeport; E. P. Bullard, 
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HOW WE SAVE 45 MINUTES OUT OF AN HOUR 


When Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Division began to make aircraft ignition 
terminals for a famous engine manufac- 
turer, we knew that standard testing 
procedure could not keep pace with our 
mass production methods. Even a score 
of trained inspectors, each equipped 
with high-voltage testing equipment, 
would soon fall hopelessly behind. 
Again Great American Industries engi- 
meers overcame a stubborn wartime 
bottleneck. They designed an electro- 


HERE'S HOW IT'S DONE 


Operator places terminals to be tested in slots at 
edge of turntable. .As each part reaches test point, 
one electrode of a 10,500 v. circuit contacts the 
conductor element of the terminal... while an- 
other encircles its insulating shell. Current leakage 
through minute cracks or porous sections of the 
insulation operates a relay which ejects the faulty 
piece. If the terminal meets specifications, it auto- 
matically.falls into a chute and is conveyed to the 
packing bench. This swift, foolproof tester lends 
itself to many production tests of insulation. 


mechanical tester which accurately 
checks four parts faster than former 
methods could check one. Five such 
testers, operated by unskilled persons, 
have a capacity of 12,500 tests an hour... 
with a degree of error almost too small 
to measure. 

This is but one of many new methods, 
contributed by G.A.I. engineering to 
speed the war effort. It will be equally 
important to efficient electrical manufac- 
turing in time of peace. 


CONNECTICUT TELEPHONE & ELECTRIC DIVISION 


GREAT AMERICAN INDUSTRIES.INC. * MERIDEN, CONNECTICUT 
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is the tough, coldly analytical sci- 
ence of creating and selling to in- 
dustrial markets. There’s no place 
for frills and pretty headlines; 
engineers want facts not floss. It’s 
the business of making every word 
and dollar bring concrete results 
—by knowledge, not by guess- 
work or luck. 


Pate MG emeato 


is absolutely essential. You 
wouldn’t keep a salesman who 
didn’t understand your products; 
your advertisement is just as much 
a salesman, and the men who 
prepare it must be engineering- 
trained with broad technical 
knowledge to state facts accurately 
and clearly, the way the reader 
wants them. 
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Whether an advertisement, cata- 
log, or mailing piece, you're talk- 
ing to technical men who demand 
that you “get to the point.” It’s 
the technical facts that sell indus- 
trial products — sledge-hammer, 
not featherduster, copy written in 
a clear, concise and logical man- 
ner is the scientific approach to 
industrial sales. 


BROAD FACILITIES 


With every facility to handle every 
phase of your work, the recognized 
industrial advertising agency in 
Southern Connecticut, with engi- 
neering-trained men specializing 
on industrial accounts, is 
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president, Bullard Company, Bridge- 
port; D. Henry Miller, president, Gil- 
bert & Bennett Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Georgetown; Francis H. Grif- 
fiths, president, Turner & Seymour 
Company, Torrington; Clark S. Judd, 
president, American Brass Company, 
Waterbury; S. K. Plume, president, 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing 
Company, Waterbury; Richard L. 
Wilcox, vice president, Waterbury 
Farrell Foundry & Machine Company, 
Waterbury. 
x*kk 


REPRESENTATIVE JOSEPH E. 
TALBOT, in connection with the 
present sugar shortage, is seeking to 
ascertain whether Army and Navy 
stocks, plus those for lease-lend and 
UNRRA, are factors in the shortage. 
At the time this edition went to press, 
he was unable to get data from the 
Army, but a letter from the Navy 
showed there was little prospect of 
increased civilian supplies from that 
agency. 

The Agricultural Department had 
informed him that UNRRA and lease- 
lend programs are on “‘a hand to mouth 
basis” and that very little sugar was 
involved in these programs. He said 
he would confer further with Agricul- 
ture Department officials in the ex- 
pectation that increasing the beet 
sugar output offers the best immediate 
solution of the problem. 
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CRYSTAL RESEARCH LABORA- 
TORIES of Hartford, for the second 
time, has won the Army-Navy Pro- 
duction Award, according to a letter 
received by President Samuel I. Ward 
from Under Secretary of War Robert 
P. Patterson. Crystal Research was 
first given the “E” on Nov. 24, 1944, 
two years after being organized for the 
purpose of making oscillating quartz 
used to control radio frequencies. At 
present the company employs nearly 
400 persons and its high rate of pro- 
duction accounts for better than 10 
percent of the $20,000,000 the gov- 
ernment now spends on crystals. 


xk 


THE EXCELLENT PRODUC- 
TION RECORD of Farrel-Birming- 
ham Company plants in Ansonia, 
Derby and Buffalo has been recog- 
nized by the Navy Department for the 
sixth time through the award of an- 
other “E”. The announcement was 
made by Adm. C. C. Bloch, chairman 
of the Navy Board for Production 
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Award, in a letter to Franklin Farrel, 
Jr. 

The “E” award, traditional Navy 
symbol for a job well done, was orig- 
inally made to the three plants in 
March, 1942, and renewed in October, 
1942, March, 1943, September, 1943, 
and March, 1944. The Maritime ‘“M” 
and Victory Fleet Flags were awarded 
to the three plants last fall because 
of their work for the Maritime Com- 
mission. 


xk 


REVOLUTIONARY USE is being 
made of dictation machines in teach- 
ing Chinese to Army officers, enlisted 
men and civilian missionaries at the 
Chinese Language School of Yale Uni- 
versity, where traditional scholastic 
methods are being combined with 
modern procedure. 

The program of language recordings 
was evolved early this year when the 
school faced a shortage of teaching 
personnel and a need, as well, for im- 
proved language drill beyond the en- 
durance of the instructors. 

Among other things, the improved 
method accomplished the following 
results: 

1. Seventeen instructors, with the 
use of the dictating machines, now 
train 150 men where 13 teachers with- 
out machines were formerly required 
to instruct 30 men. 

2. The accelerated course of study 
of Chinese, with the aid of machines, 
equips students in four months with 
the equivalent of approximately four 
college years of a language course un- 
der normal conditions, excluding read- 
ing and writing. 

Another interesting point in the 
course is the fact that the dictation 
machine is a product of the Sound- 
scriber Corporation of New Haven. 


xk 


ORGANIZED AS THE BERK- 
SHIRE COMPANY of Berkshire, S. 
Curtis & Sons, Inc., manufacturers 
of folding paper boxes, this year is 
celebrating the centenary of its found- 
ing. Established by Samuel Curtis in 
1845, the company assumed its pres- 
ent name in 1870. Today two descend- 
ants of Samuel play a large part 
in guiding the business, Nelson G. 
Curtis, vice president, and H. Gould 
Curtis, secretary, both of whom are 
grandsons of the founder. 

A descriptive folder announcing 
the anniversary declares: 

“Continuous succession in business 
for one hundred years by the same 
family is a record seldom equalled. 








Imbued with the principles of indus- 
try and integrity, from the antece- 
dents of Samuel Curtis to the present 
generation, worthy sons have labored 
with typical American foresight, en- 
terprise and success.” 
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RALPH S. HOWE, director and 
vice president in charge of produc- 
tion and sales for the New Britain- 
Gridley Machine Division, New Britain 
Machine Company, has rounded out 
25 years of service with the company. 
Recently associates gave him a testi- 
monial dinner at Shuttle Meadow 
Country Club. 

Mr. Howe became assistant treasur- 
er of the company in 1923 and in 
1929, when the New Britain-Gridley 
Machine Company was formed, he was 
made vice president as well as factory 
manager of the machine division. In 
1936 Gridley Company was dissolved 
and Mr. Howe was elected treasurer 
of New Britain Machine Co., continu- 
ing as factory manager of the machine 
section. He was elected a director in 
1937 and moved up to his present 
position in 1944, 

The management of New Britain 
Machine has announced the appoint- 
ment of David O. Swanson and Fred 
R. Downs as assistant sales managers 
of the New Britain-Gridley Machine 
Division. Mr. Swanson will be respon- 
sible for machine sales, while Mr. 
Downs will direct the service division, 
both reporting to Mr. Howe. 


x kk 


IN ITS ANNUAL REPORT to 
stockholders this year, Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Company of Stamford 
included a silver anniversary review. 

Pitney-Bowes was founded in 1920 
as a merger of Universal Stamping 
Machine Company of Stamford, a 
principal supplier of canceling and 
postmarking machines, and the Ameri- 
can Postage Meter Company of Chi- 
cago, formed to finance and promote 
a postage meter. 

Behind this merger is the story of 
two men, each unknown to the other, 
working toward the perfection and 
government sanction of a device 
which would replace adhesive postage 
stamps in business and industry, which 
would in fact permit licensed firms 
and persons in their own offices to 
print their own postage stamps for 
faster mail dispatch and better post- 
age control. 

The two men were Arthur H. Pit- 
ney, head of American Postage Meter, 
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the opening of a 
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LABORATORY 


for 


FATIGUE and VIBRATION 
RESEARCH 


Sonntag Scientific Corporation, an organization of 
well-known testing engineers, have for many years 
devoted themselves exclusively to fatigue and vibra- 
tion research and the development of new machinery 


for this purpose. 


Development of a number of new Universal Fatigue 
Testers has been successfully completed and the ma- 
chines are exclusively sold by the Baldwin Southwark 
Division of The Baldwin Locomotive Works. 
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The testing laboratory which has just been com- 
pleted in Greenwich, Conn., includes the most up-to- 
date dynamic testing equipment, such as large-size ro- 
tating beam fatigue testers, universal fatigue testers of 
the constant alternating load type for tests in tension, 
compression, bending and torsion of specimens or struc- 
tures. Supplementary equipment for static tests is also 


available. 


SONNTAG SCIENTIFIC CORP. 


15 Seneca Place 


Greenwich, Conn. 
































































































































































































































and Walter H. Bowes, head of Uni- 
versal. Pitney first got the idea when 
he had to lick and stick countless 
stamps as an office boy in Chicago. 
Bowes first got his idea when, as a 
manufacturer of postage machines for 
cancelling adhesive postage stamps, he 
realized the very cancelling process 
was unnecessary. The former died in 
1932 and the latter retired from chair- 
man of the board in 1940. 

The dominant obstacle which these 
and early inventors had faced was the 
perfectly natural resistance of postal 
authorities to any new device or meth- 
od which would, in effect, permit pri- 
vate firms or persons to print their 
own postage stamps. The very idea 
was heresy to those who considered 
postage stamps a matter of strict gov- 
ernment sovereignty. 

In 1919, Bowes sought out Pitney 
and the two men came to an agree- 
ment by which their respective com- 
panies were merged into Pitney-Bowes 
Postage Meter Company with Bowes 
as president and Pitney as treasurer. 
As a result the new Pitney-Bowes post- 
age meter, a brand new design incor- 


porating the finest mechanical fea- 
tures of the canceling machine art, 
and all the requisite features of earlier 
developments, was ready for its of- 
ficial trial run in 1920. 

In the same year it successfully 
passed its government tests. Mean- 
while, Congress had passed a bill en- 
abling the Post Office to allow the 
business public to print its own U. S. 
postage stamps. The man who oper- 
ated the machine in its official tests 
was a 23-year-old member of the new 
company, Walter H. Wheeler, Jr., now 
the company’s president. 

In 1939 the company introduced 
another innovation when postal of- 
ficials inaugurated the first public test 
use of the now famous “Mailomat,” a 
coin-operated postage meter and let- 
ter box combined. For the first time 
in history there was evidence that the 
metered mail’s swifter, ‘‘stampless,” 
more convenient postal service, so 
long enjoyed by business and industry, 
was within the reach of the general 
public. The war stopped manufactur- 
ing of this item, but tests show the 
“Mailomat” should be destined for an 
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important role in the postwar world. 

Despite the lucrative business the 
company built up, Pitney-Bowes vol- 
untarily turned from postage meter 
manufacturing to all-out war produc- 
tion of precision ordnance and aircraft 
parts and assemblies when the coun- 
try found itself in danger. These steps 
were taken months before WPB 
material and limitation orders and 
were accompanied by a self-imposed 
rationing ot meters and machines to 
essential industries. 
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WIREMOLD AND _ VEEDER- 
ROOT, both of the Greater Hartford 
area, have been awarded white stars by 
the War Department. John D. Mur- 
phy, vice president, and Robert H. 
Murphy, factory manager, both of 
Wiremold, said “the award means to us 
that our men still fighting in the 
Pacific have recognized that Wiremold 
is still meeting its requirements on 
time and will continue to do its best 
till final victory—may it come soon.” 
H. L. Spaunberg, Veeder vice presi- 
dent, told of the employes’ “firm de- 
termination to continue to do so, to 
the best of their ability, whatever will 
expedite complete and total victory.” 


xk 


JOHN J. EGAN, state labor com- 
missioner, through John J. Graham, 
acting executive director of the Em- 
ployment Security Division, has an- 
nounced payroll data of all workers 
in the state, covered under the un- 
employment compensation act, for the 
final quarter of 1944. 

The report showed 603,575 persons 
came under the act in that period with 
average weekly earnings of $50.76. 
The wages paid to manufacturing em- 
ployees, however, were $53.38. In 
1938, near the end of the depression, 
412,827 workers were included with 
a total average weekly pay of only 
$24.97. During the height of labor 
employment in 1943 the report 
showed 665,374 workers making an 
average weekly pay of $48.39 and 
$51.20 in the manufacturing group. 

The latest report, covering the final 
1944 quarter, reveals 61,799 less 
workers than during the 1943 peak. 
However, the average wage of $50.76 
is $2.37 cents higher than the high- 
water mark of 1943, indicating that 
payroll averages are more than hold- 
ing their own. Undoubtedly, when 
the first quarter report of 1945 is 
ready, there will be noted a decided 
drop in the total of workers employed 































































in Connecticut, the report said. The 
question in the minds of labor and 
business leaders, it was said, is how 
long can the present average weekly 
payroll hold up, when compared to 
the anticipated drop in employment. 


x*k * 
EASTERN CONNECTICUT has 


again been honored for its achieve- 
ments in the war effort by the recent 
Army-Navy “E” award presented to 
the Acme Cotton Products Company 
at an impressive ceremony held at the 
company’s East Killingly plant on the 
afternoon of May 30. 

Starting at 10 o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Army officials, headed by Lt. 
Colonel Noh, made a plant visitation, 
including stops at the bleaching de- 
partments, knitting and packing de- 
partments, Carlisle battle dressing 
room, and stock room. At noon, of- 
ficials of the plant from both East 
Killingly and the New York office 
lunched with military officials at the 
Putnam Inn. 

The ceremonies, which _ started 
promptly at 3:00 P. M. with band 
music by the Navy band from Groton 
Submarine Base, were opened by J. 
Leo Bodo, president of the Windham 
County National Bank of Danielson, 
who gave brief opening remarks and 
acted as master of ceremonies through- 
out the remainder of the program. 
General DeLacour presented Gover- 
nor Baldwin’s regrets over his inability 
to attend the ceremonies. Speaking 


PHOTO OF Army-Navy “E” flag presentation at Acme Cotton Products Co. Inc., 
East Killingly. (L to R) F. W. Buckman, president, Acme; Commander Fisk, Navy; 
Col. Noh, Army; Claud Moran, representing labor at Acme; color guard in fore- 
ground. 


briefly as a wounded veteran of World 
War I, he congratulated the group for 
their outstanding achievements in 
backing up the soldiers on all fronts 
by producing tremendous quantities 
of bandages. 

In his remarks following the presen- 
tation of the Army-Navy “E” Award 
to the men and women of Acme, Lt. 
Colonel Noh spoke in part as follows: 

“Quietly and without fanfare, this 
small organization, where management 
and labor have common interest, bond 
and goal, has demonstrated loyalty, 
seriousness of purpose, and above all, 
unselfish service to their country. To- 
day you join a very select and dis- 
tinguished group of firms whose con- 
tribution to the war effort has won 
for them the coveted Army-Navy 
“E”. The Acme Cotton Products 
Company is only the 90th to be so 
honored. 

“Though our men on the far-flung 
war fronts have covered themselves 
with a blaze of glory and two great 
victories have already been won, our 
fighting men know that they must not 
quit or relax until the final enemy has 
been defeated. 

“And now on behalf of the Army 
and the Navy and with sincere ap- 
preciation from our fighting men and 
women, I congratulate you, thank 
you, and present to you, Mr. Buckman, 
representing management, and to you, 
Mr. Moran, representing employees, 
this banner and ask in the name of 
God and country that we continue to 
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PRECISION 


WITH A PURPOSE 


The most decisive “battle” of World 
War Ii—the Battle of Production—was 
fought and largely won before a shot 
was fired. It had to be that way! Be- 
fore our fighting forces could engage 
the enemy, the greatest collection of 
fighting machines the world has ever 
seer. had to be assembled. The Allen Man- 
ufacturing Company is proud of the part 
its employees played—and are still play- 
ing—in producing the hollow screws and 
dowel pins that were needed to bold 
strongly together this array of fighting 
equipment and the machines needed to 
make it. 


Before planes or tanks or guns could 
be produced, intricate machine tools, 
dies, jigs and fixtures were required. 
Allen precision hollow screws—exact in 
every dimension, accurately threaded, and 
heat treated for great strength—helped 
fill the bill. Then, when the actual manu- 
facture of implements of war began, 
Allen screws again were called into action 
—large screws as thick as a thumb to 
assemble tanks and heavy guns, medium 
size screws to hold aeroplane wings fast, 
tiny screws hardly bigger than a pencil 
lead for radio apparatus, navigation in- 
struments and other delicate mechanisms. 


For countless requirements, Allen 
screws answer demands for positive pro- 
tection against fastening failure. Along 
with the 200 men and women from 
Allen who have left their machines to 
ensure final victory, the Allen name has 
girdled the globe. Dozens of new ap- 
plications for the hexagon socket screw 
have resulted from their world-wide 
use—thousands of future producers of 
peace time goods have become acquainted 
with “Allens”. These are signs which 
point to steady employment after the war 
at 133 Sheldon Street for a substantial 
group of Connecticut craftsmen—hollow 
screw specialists who realize the impor- 
tance of “traditional Yankee precision” 
in war or peace. 





THE ALLEN MFG. COMPANY” 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT, U.S.A. 














IF PEACE CAME 
TOMORROW... 


Would You Re Ready por the 
New Competition Ahead? 


ow, when you are utilizing every available 

facility for all-out war production it is not 
easy to find time to think ahead to the return of 
normal living. 


Yet,if you are to be ready for peace time busi- 
ness, you must prepare in advance. 


Many manufacturers are doing just that to- 
day by modernizing their management controls 
— Wage Incentives, Job Evaluation, Production 
and Planning, Cost Systems, Foremen’s Bonus, 
improved Manufacturing Methods, etc.— with 
the help of Plocar Engineers. 


The result—their war production. is reaching 
new peaks—and the improvements place them 
in a stronger competitive position for peace 

‘time opportunities and profits. 


For information and references, write 


JOHN J. PLOCAR COMPANY 
Singer Building, Stamford, Conn., Tel. Stamford 3-6815 


Representatives in principal industrial areas 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS 
Boston Office 238 Park Square Building 


PLOCAR ENGINEERS 
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fight to keep this and the American 
flag flying.” 

Accepting the flag on behalf of the 
company, President F. W. Buckman 
said in part: 

“It is with profound appreciation, 
and I consider it a great honor, to ac- 
cept the Army-Navy ‘E’ which is 
today awarded to the men and women 
of Acme Cotton Products Company 
for their steadfast devotion and for 
their excellent record of production 
during the past four years.” 

“The management of your compary 
is proud, and justly proud, of every 
one of you. 

“In the early days when this war 
appeared to be global and plans were 
made to assemble an Army and Navy 
of unprecedented proportions, it was 
made clear by our government that 
surgical dressings would be needed in 
quantities that were staggering. It was 
decided to construct additional manu- 
facturing space and facilities. For two 
solid years you were forced to work 
under great handicaps . . . I confess 
I am more or less confused and trying 
to fully comprehend your countless 
accomplishments during these trying 
days . .. You seemed always conscious 
of the fact that the surgical dressings 
you were making were helping to com- 
fort and save the lives of our gallant 
men in the service. 

“.. . The management wants you 
men and women to know that we 
have at all times received splendid 
cooperation from the officers of both 
the Army and Navy. That spirit of 
cooperation has helped win this war. 
This flag will wave as a constant in- 
spiration to every one of us to continue 
with renewed devotion until final vic- 
tory is ours.” 

Lt. Commander R. T. Fish, of the 
First Naval District, made the token 
presentation of the “E” Award pins. 


xk 


MOVED BY REPORTS that banks 
and business houses are accepting, and 
in some cases even requiring, Social 
Security account number cards for 
identification purposes, the Social 
Security Board recently reiterated a 
warning that the Social Security Num- 
ber card is worthless as a means of 
identification for check cashing pur- 
poses. 

Anybody who applies for a Social 
Security Account Number card can 
get one and it is issued in the name 
that the applicant gives without in- 
vestigation. 





Pres. Fuller Calls 
At White House 


NEW phase of White House re- 

lations with the public was 

ushered in when President Tru- 
man gave time on his busy calendar, 
June 7, to discuss reconversion prob- 
lems in Connecticut with President 
Fuller of the Association. Up to that 
time presidential appointments had 
been largely with newsmen, repre- 
sentatives of national organizations or 
with government officials and political 
leaders. 


Without breaking customary cour- 
tesy on reporting the views of the 
President, it may be said that Presi- 
dent Fuller stressed the importance of 
coordinating the relaxation of govern- 
ment controls in order that companies 
who receive the “go ahead” signal to 
again produce certain peacetime items, 
may have available to them manpower 
as well as materials and permission to 
produce their peacetime goods at a 
profit rather than at a loss, which 
many companies will face if OPA does 
not permit selling prices sufficiently 
higher than 1942 to absorb additional 
labor and other charges. 


At present, as Mr. Fuller sees it, 
“manufacturers who are advised by 
WPB that they may make certain 
peacetime products, have received lit- 
tle more than a hunting license. They 
have the right to make certain goods 
if they can find the materials and the 
manpower. However, if they are locat- 
ed in a critical manpower area, they 
are not permitted to hire additional 
workers. If they locate the necessary 
materials and either have enough 
workers or are located in a non-criti- 
cal area where labor is available, they 
may not be able to produce, except at 
a loss, under the 1942 ceilings set by 
OPA. If the latter is the case their 
production may be held up for a long 
period while they attempt to prove 
conclusively to OPA that they must 
be permitted to increase their prices 
a certain percentage in order to absorb 
additional costs and to provide a 
profit.” 


“President Truman,” Mr. Fuller ob- 
served, “possesses all the informality 
of his predecessor, but, in addition, has 
the friendly Midwestern manner of 
plain speaking which I found particu- 
larly appealing. Although his com- 
ments to me cannot be revealed for 
publication in accordance with presi- 
dential interview courtesy, there is no 


compulsion to refrain from comment- 
ing on my impressions of him. 

“The President’s large circular of- 
fice had been changed materially from 
its arrangement during President 
Roosevelt’s tenure of office. Gone were 
the trinkets from the desk and the 
pictures of ships on the walls. Photos 
of old and new models of American 
aircraft replaced the ship photos, thus 
indicating the President’s interest in 
aeronautical development. 

“In every move President Truman 
seemed to be master of the situation 
and carrying the heavy burdens of the 
office without any evidence of strain. 
I was particularly impressed with his 
appearance of good health, with the 
spontaneous and direct manner in 
which he answered questions, and with 
his keen powers of observation. Al- 
though completely certain of his own 
mind he seemed reasonable and not the 
least inclined to be opionated or stub- 
born. 

“Although I am well aware that 
President Truman is still in the ‘honey- 
moon period’ in office, judging from 
my observations of him during my 
brief 15 minute interview, I could 
not help but feel that the nation has 
a steady, skilled and vigorous hand 
at the helm to guide it through the 
difficult days of international barter 
and agreement, the vigorous pursuit 
of the war until victory over Japan 
and during the trying reconversion 
period from war to peace.” 


xkk 


NATIONAL OPA CHIEF Chester 
Bowles, a resident of this state, told 
the annual meeting of the Hartford 
Chamber of Commerce that the OPA 
was ready to meet the problems of re- 
conversion with a three-point pro- 
gram on pricing keyed to “speed of 
decision and flexibility” and designed 
to facilitate full production. He out- 
lined the program as follows: 


1. Industry-wide pricing for those 
who cannot proceed under their last 
ceiling prices at which they sold in 
1941 or 1942. 

2. Individual price adjustments for 
firms whose costs are out of line with 
the rest of the industry. 

3. A procedure under which small 
firms whole sales before the war did 
not exceed $200,000 and will not ex- 
ceed that volume during the next year 
will compute their own ceiling prices 
on a streamlined form. This procedure, 
he said, will lift the load of red tape 
from small business. 
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BIGELOW 
BOILERS 


WATER 
TUBE 


7,500 to 200,000 
pounds of steam per hour 


FIRE 
TUBE 


10 to 300 Horse Power 


WELDED 


or 


RIVETED 


THE 
BIGELOW 


COMPANY 
172 River Street 
New Haven 3, Connecticut 


ALARM SYSTEMS - BATTERIES + BELLS - BUZZERS 


CABLE + CALL SYSTEMS - CIRCUIT BREAKERS - CON 


DUIT - CONTROLLERS + FLOODLIGHTS - FUSES - INSTRU- 
MENTS + INSULATORS + LAMPS - LIGHTING FIXTURE: 


METERS > MOTORS > OUTLE] EL 


ORLY 
NEIGHB h Gray- 


local personn part 0° 


house @ 


nationa 
really 


PANELBOARDS - RACEWAYS - RECEPTACLES - RECTIFI- 
ERS: RELAYS - SIGNALING « SIRENS » SOCKETS « SOUND 
SYSTEMS - SWITCHES - TAPE - TELEPHONES - TESTERS 
TUBES + VOLTMETERS + WIRE - WIRING MATERIALS 


Secorepens Yom 
GraybaR 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 

344 Capitol Ave. 25 Union Street 
Hartford, Conn. 
Hartford, 2-8266 


New Haven, Conn. 
New Haven 8-4163 


“Everything Electrical” 





We Know The Value 
TEAM-WORK 


Ee contractor who has ever called upon the 
Roger Sherman organization for service knows 
that every man-jack of our organization is an effi- 
cient member of a co-ordinated team. Whatever the 
job we’re called upon to do, each Roger Sherman 
workman knows his part —and carries out his 
duty like the well-trained, solidly-grounded team 
member that he is. Modern equipment, manned by 


me wAS w4OoRD 2H. SB SES wl 


eS << << . SC 


experts, backed by an organization famous in New 
England for smooth precision of movement and 
accomplishment — such, in brief, is Roger Sherman 
service. 


STEEL ERECTION RIGGING 
HAULING TRAILER SERVICE 


“BACK THE INVASION” — BUY ‘WAR BONDS 


‘ j 
Nat Wade) ee 


rl om 
a Se hn a Cl, am © SO 


TRANSFER COMPAR Y 
469 CONNECTICUT BOULEVARD, EAST HARTFORD, CONN., TEL. 8-4153, 8-4154 


Branch Office 505 Grand Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Tel. 6-1368 
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THE FOLLOWING new board of 
managers was elected at the recent an- 
nual meeting of the Manufacturers 
Association of Hartford County: 
Graham H. Anthony, president, 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Manufactur- 
ing Company; Newton C. Brainard, 
president, Case, Lockwood & Brainard 
Company; Clayton R. Burt, chairman 
of board, Niles-Bement-Pond, Pratt & 
Whitney Division; H. Bissell Carey, 
president, Automatic Refrigerating 
Company; John H. Chaplin, president, 
Veeder-Root, Inc.; Frederick U. Con- 
ard, vice president, Underwood Cor- 


poration. 
Charles B. Cook, vice president, 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc.; 


John R. Cook, president, Arrow-Hart 
& Hegeman Electric Company; Mit- 
chell S. Little, president, M. S. Little 
Manufacturing Company; Joseph M. 
Merrow, president, Merrow Machine 
Company; William A. Purtell, presi- 
dent, Holo-Krome Screw Company; 
Lucius Rossiter, president, Terry Steam 
Turbine Company. 

James Taylor, vice president, Hart- 
ford Machine Screw Company; Ray- 
croft Walsh, vice chairman, United 
Aircraft Corp.; Henry R. Mallory, 
executive vice president, Cheney 
Brothers; James P. Baldwin, vice presi- 
dent, American Hardware Corp.; 
Richard E. Pritchard, president, Stan- 
ley Works; Maurice Stanley, presi- 
dent, Fafnir Bearing Company; Rich- 
ard L. White, president, Landers, 
Frary and Clark. 

Fuller F. Barnes, president, Wallace 
Barnes Division, Associated Springs; 
Frederick G. Hughes, general mana- 
ger, New Departure; Edward Ingra- 
ham, president, E. Ingraham Com- 
pany; Dexter D. Coffin, president, C. 
H. Dexter & Sons, Inc.; Oscar G. 
Knapp, vice president, Clark Brothers 
Bolt Company. 


xk 


ROGERS PAPER MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY of Manches- 
ter recently changed its name to Rog- 
ers Corporation—a fact we reported 
incorrectly in an item on page 21 of 
the June issue as a change to “Rogers 
Company”. 


x** 


C. L. HOMER of the War Produc- 
tion Board advised Representative 
Joseph E. Talbot of Naugatuck late 
in May that July 1 was the date set 
by WPB to release approximately 184,- 
000,000 pounds of copper a month 


for use in civilian goods. This amount 
represents more than half of the 324,- 
000,000 pounds of copper used during 
peak war production. It is understood 
that the war requirements for copper 
now approximate 150,000,000 pounds 


per month. 
xk 


JEFFRY J. HAMMEL, Executive 
Secretary of the Bristol Chamber of 
Commerce for the past eight years, 
has resigned that post, effective Sep- 
tember 1 to become sales and office 
manager of the Bristol Machine Tool 
Company of Forestville. 

The Bristol Machine Tool Company 
which was organized in July, 1940, 
has proved itself to be a full-fledged 
machine tool design and manufactur- 
ing unit making substantial contribu- 
tions to the war effort. Since its or- 
ganization four additions have been 
made to the plant and a fifth one is 
now being planned. The company’s 
present method of operations does not 
include the production of a standard 
product, but rather it designs products 
for manufacturers, assigning all pat- 
ents and manufacturing rights to 
them. As evidence of the service ren- 





JEFFRY J. HAMMEL 


dered the Engineering Division has 
been constantly expanding and now 
has seven full time engineers and 
several part-time engineers and drafts- 
men. The Manufacturing Division, 
first to be established, is engaged 
to capacity in building special jigs, 
fixtures, gages and aircraft engine as- 
sembly and overhaul tools and equip- 


3,800,000 DISPLACED PERSONS HANDLED OVERSEAS 
5,300,000 DEFENSE VOLUNTEERS TRAINED AT HOME 
— under plans laid with the help of Ellis Methods 


If you believe in training your own 
men for bigger jobs, you will like 
a new bulletin (free for the ask- 
ing) on the part we played in the 
training of Col. W. A. Brewer. 


September, 1933, he opened an ad- 
vertising agency in San Francisco 
and started a course in executive 
training written in Westport. 


August, 1941, on 24-hour notice, 
he left his staff of 6 to 8 people 
in charge of an assistant, joined 
Training Section, Office of Civilian 
Defense (Washington). 


Presently heading the Section, he 
headed a program under which the 
5,300,000 CD volunteers trained, 
writing me often as to how he was 
using Ellis Methods on the job. 


Planning for Military Government 


Last year, overseas, he shaped up 
hundreds of AMG teams; led an 
echelon of same through France 
close enough behind Patton’s tanks 
to get himself wounded; finally 
went on Gen. Bradley’s staff as 
Chief, 12th Army Group Displaced 


« 


Persons Branch—a planning and 
coordinating job but active enough 
to let him now wear five battle 
stars. 


He wrote me Feb. 19 that again he 
was using Ellis Methods for plan 
and control work; wrote June 3 to 
report that they had handled over 
3,800,000 DP’s, of whom 1,200,000 
had been repatriated; quoted from 
his General’s letter to another HQ 
to the effect that they were a full 
year ahead of expectations; said he 
couldn’t think of any better QED 
to write on the user-test of plan- 
ning by our methods. 


Your Men Can Have Those Methods 


It’s quite a story, so I’ve written 
it up in full, adding notes on how 
your own men might get the same 
training as the Colonel got. Send 
for a copy (free, of course) while 
you think of it. 


LYNN W. ELLIS 
Westport, Conn. 
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ment with some seventy men engaged 
in the work on day and night shifts. 

Present officers of the company are 
Leslie Julian, President and General 
Manager, George G. Lynch, vice presi- 
dent, treasurer and factory manager. 


xk 


THE UNDERWOOD CORPORA- 
TION, formerly the Underwood El- 
liott Fisher Company, recently made 
available for distribution a sound film 
on typewriting technique and typing 
shortcuts. 

The new Underwood film features 
George L. Hossfield, ten times world’s 
professional typist and his demonstra- 
tion of “Typing Tips” and “Short 
Cuts” to operating efficiency. 

The new 16 mm sound film with 
a running time of about twenty-one 
minutes is available to high schools, 
colleges and other groups interested in 
typing. It can be secured without 
charge by writing the Underwood 
Corporation at One Park Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y. 
xK hk * 


A GROUP of Connecticut manufac- 
turers, metallurgists and geologists re- 
cently watched the extraction of war 
vital magnesium from lime at the gov- 
ernment owned plant in Canaan and 
heard C. C. Loomis, president of the 
New England Lime Company describe 
the extraction of this feather-light 
metal from its oxide by the electro- 
thermal process. 

Willard Rogers, chairman of the 
State Development Commission, ex- 
pressed the commission’s hope for the 
post war development of all of the 
state’s mineral resources. 
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NORWALK TIRE AND RUBBER 
COMPANY employees recently laid 


down their tools for a few brief min- 


utes to gather in the plant yard to 
honor 125 of their members who had 
completed a government program of 
working a seven day week for 120 
days in order to speed tire production. 

Major Bruce E. Ray of the Army 
Quartermaster Corps told them that 
their job “was just as important as 
that of the man with the gun.” 


x kk 


CHARLES W. DEEDS, president of 
Pratt and Whitney division of Niles- 
Bement-Pond Company, recently an- 
nounced that Paul Mueller, formerly 
chief engineer of Blaw-Knox Com- 
pany, will assume a new post with 
Pratt and Whitney as Manager of En- 
gineering and Research. Mr. Mueller 
was associated with Pratt and Whit- 
ney from 1920 to 1927. 

Mr. Mueller specialized in develop- 
ing methods of measurements and 
length standards in connection with 
Hoke precision gage blocks and was 
also associated with developments in 
automobile cylindrical lapping. 

After leaving Pratt and Whitney 
in 1927, Mr. Mueller served as super- 
intendent at the Hartford Machine 
Screw Company for three years. 


xk * 


DWIGHT L. CHAMBERLAIN, 
president of the First National Bank 
and Trust Company of New Haven 
was elected president of the Connect- 
icut Bankers Association at its recent 
meeting. Lester E. Shippee, executive 
vice president of the Hartford-Con- 
necticut Trust Company was elected 
Connecticut representative on the 
executive council of the American 
Bankers Association, 

Spencer S. Adams, president of the 
South Norwalk Trust Company, was 
elected first vice president and Charles 
T. Treadway, Jr., chairman of the 
board of the Bristol Bank and Trust 
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Company, was elected vice president 
of the state bank division. George J. 
Sokel, president of the Home National 
Bank of Meriden, was named vice 
president of the national bank divi- 
sion; Maynard T. Hazen, vice presi- 
dent of the trust division and William 
L. Lasher, cashier of the First National 
Bank and Trust Company of Bridge- 
port was named treasurer. G. Harold 
Welch, vice president of the New 
Haven Bank, NBA, was re-elected 
secretary. 

Bank Commissioner Richard Rap- 
port spoke on postwar lending, en- 
dorsing the Credit Policy Commission 
of the ABA’s assurance of the avail- 
ability of credit because bank super- 
visors “are interested in the preserva- 
tion of the private enterprise system.” 


xk * 


J. EDWARD MELSON, general 
superintendent of the Marlin-Rock- 
well Company of Plainville, died re- 
cently at his home in New Britain. He 
was born in Philadelphia, Penna., and 
had been associated with the Marlin- 
Rockwell Company for the past forty 
years. 


xk 


THOMAS M. PERRY of Bloomfield 
was recently appointed Works Mana- 
ger of the M. H. Rhodes Company of 
Hartford. 

Mr. Perry, a native of Portland, 
Ore., studied at California Tech, Uni- 
versity of Rochester and the Univer- 
sity of New Mexico. Before joining 
the M. H. Rhodes Co. he was profes- 
sor of physics at Bennington College, 
served in the terrestrial magnesium 
department at Carnegie Institution in 
Washington and was associated with 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 


xk 


FRANK MYERS, retired superin- 
tendent of the Hardware Division of 
the Stanley Works, was recently ten- 
dered a testimonial dinner at the In- 
dian Hill Country Club. Seventy-nine 
Stanley employees were present. 

Vice president P. F. King acted as 
master of ceremonies and John C. 
Cairns, vice president and works man- 
ager and President R. E. Pritchard 
spoke of Mr. Myers’ long association 
with the company and wished him 
Godspeed in the years to come. 


xk 


ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S vet- 
erans in the field of industrial adver- 


Norman E. Miller & Associates 


¢* ° oz 
Ongineers to Industry 
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PRODUCT DESIGN FIXTURE DESIGN 


PROCESS PLANNING PLANT LAYOUT 


TOOL DESIGN MACHINE DESIGN 


PRODUCTION ANALYSIS 


Members: A. S. Mm. E., AS. THE, S.A E., AWS. ALS. SS. OM E., 
Engineering Society of Detroit, Army Ordnance Ass'n, National Aeronautic 
Ass'n, Michigan Engineering Society, Listed in ‘‘Who's Who in Engineering.’’ 


10 North Main St., West Hartford 7, Conn. — Phone 3-4207 
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THIS I$ THE AGE 
AND INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY MANAGEMENT 
IS OUR BUSINESS SPECIALTY 


GH operate the business. Our organ- 
ization operates the building. We assume 
full responsibility for elevators, heating 
plants, structual maintenance and repairs, 
rating of floors, etc. We lease surplus 
space and even handle your property 
records if desired. Full information on 
request. 


RICHARD F. JONES & COMPANY 
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L. L. BRASTOW (right), editor of Trumbull Cheer, publication of Trumbull Elec- 
tric, Plainville, receives official notification of his life membership in the Industrial 
Advertising and Marketing Council from P. F. Bannister, advertising manager of 


Fafnir Bearing Co., New Britain. 


tising, L. L. Brastow of Trumbull 
Electric Company, Plainville, was re- 
cently made an honorary life member 
of the Industrial Advertising and 
Marketing Council. This body is the 
Western New England chapter of the 
National Industrial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation. 

P. F. Bannister, advertising mana- 
ger of the Fafnir Bearing Company, 
New Britain, acting as first vice-presi- 
dent of IA&MC, officially presented 
Mr. Brastow with notification of his 
life membership. 

In the course of his four decades 
with Trumbull Electric, Mr. Bras- 
tow has achieved a record unique 
in the field of external company pub- 
lications. For 38 years he has pub- 


lished Trumbull Cheer, monthly mag- 
azinette, writing every number him- 
self and never missing a single issue. 
He served as Trumbull sales manager 
until 1936 when he was made director 
of sales promotion. He officially re- 
tired on last January 1, but he still 
gives some time to his work and will 
continue to write Trumbull Cheer. 


WRITTEN COMMUNICATIONS 
TO SUPERVISION 


(Continued from page 10) 


contract, avoiding the typical inter- 
minable sentences and stilted legal 


INDUSTRIAL 
ENGINEERING 


PLANT STUDIES 


terminology. It has been our experience 
that if care is used in the choice of 
simple, understandable language when 
the company prepares its proposal, 
even though the process of bargain- 
ing inevitably produces changes, the 
result will be a contract which is easily 
read and, for that reason, more easily 
understood and interpreted. This is 
quite as important to supervision as 
it is to the employee. 

It is a little difficult to draw a de- 
finitive line between policies and pro-e- 
dures. To my mind the distinction lies 
in the concept of procedures as being 
the mechanism or mechanics by which 
policies are instituted and carried out. 

Probably the most satisfactory 
method of disseminating information 
concerning procedures is through the 
issuance of a Standard Practice Man- 
ual placed in the hands of key men. 
This type of manual gets hard use and 
requires a sturdy binder. Since it is 
subject to continual revision and the 
addition of supplementary material, 
some type of loose leaf arrangement 
seems to be the only answer. 


A volume as this is, of course, pri- 
marily a reference book. No one should 
be expected to be completely familiar 
with all of the instructions it con- 
tains, but rather should be expected 
to be generally familiar with any pro- 
cedures affecting his function and thus 
be able to quickly find the answers 
to any questions he is likely to en- 
counter. 

Material of this type should be 
clearly written in the simplest possible 
language and it is important to ob- 
serve a logical sequence of presenta- 
tion. In dealing with procedures in- 
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volving the use of forms, it is often 
helpful to include actual copies of the 
forms filled out to portray a typical 
condition or transaction. 

One great value of a comprehensive 
standard practice instructions manual, 
over and above its primary purpose, 
is the way in which it can serve in 
conjunction with an_ organization 
manual to clarify and pin down the 
responsibilities and duties of each key 
man—preventing gaps and overlap- 
ping between key functions. 

A Manual of Organization should 
definitely be classified as a medium of 
communication to supervision. Also, to 
the degree that it deals with such poli- 
cies as those governing promotion and 
other management practices, it is a 
policy manual. Few projects can con- 
tribute more toward an efficient man- 
agement structure than that of ana- 
lyzing and defining in the form of a 
well prepared organization manual, 
the responsibilities and duties attached 
to the company’s key positions. 

Another type of manual which can 
be extremely valuable to foremen un- 
der certain conditions is one which 
covers job evaluation, wage scales and 
rates, and those personnel policies re- 
lated to the job classification plan. 
Such a book should be down to earth 
and practical—not loaded with wordy 
pages of theory. The form it takes may 
vary, but we have found that a handy 
pocket size adds greatly to its useful- 
ness. . 

A corresponding manual of office 
job evaluation and salary policy will 
do much the same kind of a job for 
office supervisors and contribute much 
toward consistent, equitable treatment 
of office employees. 

Now, I would like to stress an all 
important point in the use of policy 
and procedure manuals. The best pre- 
pared material of this kind that it is 
possible to provide for the supervisor 
is nothing more than a tool in his 
hands. He must learn to know this 
tool—he must develop the skills which 
are required for him to use it. In most 
instances, and certainly for maximum 
effectiveness, he needs assistance. 

It is vitally important to supple- 
ment the issuance of policy manuals, 
union contracts, standard practice in- 
structions and the like with confer- 
ences for supervisors in small groups 
not exceeding 8 or 10 people where 
discussion is encouraged and plenty of 
time is allowed for each man to ask 
questions and express his ideas. This 
method personalizes his company’s 
policies for him and interprets them 


in the light of the circumstances and 
conditions and problems of his own 
job. 

I realize that I have deviated slightly 
from a subject which was intended to 
deal strictly with written communica- 
tions. But the effective use of printed 
material of the type we are considering 
now is so dependent upon discussion 
that it is impossible to fully consider 
one without the other. 


This brings us to a final observa- 
tion concerning a serious limitation of 
printed communications to  super- 
vision. It’s a one way channel through 
which information flows only from the 
top down. One of the most important 
and most difficult problems which all 
industries of any size now face, is that 
of opening up channels for the flow 
of information in the other direction. 
I think again that the answer lies in 
small informal conferences and in dis- 
cussions between individuals of dif- 
ferent management levels. Not only 
must we formulate, reduce to writing 
and circulate management policies, but 
we must encourage their free discus- 
sion at all levels of management and 
be ready to adopt the constructive 
ideas which come out of such discus- 
sion. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


By L. M. BINGHAM, 
Editor and Director of Development 


IN THESE DAYS of discussion 
about the need for finding jobs for 
anywhere from 53 to 60 million peo- 
ple in this country after the close of 
the war, we have all too frequently 
overlooked the real Santa Claus who 
can furnish those jobs. “Sales” is his 
name. To think about furnishing jobs 
for any given number of people is, in 
a sense, to put the cart before the horse. 
Actually, the need is to conceive prod- 
ucts that people will want, and then 
by every available means, induce their 
purchase by the largest possible num- 
ber of people. It is only simple arith- 
metic to conclude that the larger the 
sales of a given product, the greater 
will be the number of people employed 
to produce it, and the higher the liv- 
ing standards of the people who buy 
it. 

If we will look at the present situa- 
tion honestly, we cannot help but view 
with alarm the fact that most of our 
war-producing industries have either 
lost most of their salesmen to the 
armed forces or retrained them as ex- 
pediting engineers. Those who remain 
have been forced to develop the art 
of saying “No” to customers who 
want their goods. Thus, the very peo- 
ple whom we must depend upon most 
to move products from the factory to 
the consumer after V-J Day have be- 
come stale in the practice of selling. 
Most companies are faced not only 
with the problem of re-educating the 
men who formerly sold their products, 
but must also recruit and train a sub- 
stantial number of new men whom 
they must acquire from the returning 
veterans’ groups, the ranks of dis- 
placed war workers, and from a dimin- 
ishing number of graduates of high 
schools and colleges. There is a definite 
need also for the immediate organiza- 
tion of sales plans that will afford 
maximum distribution at the lowest 
possible cost. 

As Don Mitchell, vice president of 


the Sylvania Electric Products Com- 
pany of New York, outlined the prob- 
lem of post war employment so ex- 
pertly at a recent meeting sponsored 
by the CED and Hartford Sales Mana- 
gers Club, and co-sponsored by the 
Association, the local Retail Board and 
the Hartford County Manufacturers 
Association, the situation is as fol- 
lows: 

“If America is to win the battle for 
continued prosperity, provide post war 
employment for 60 million persons, 
and dispose of 140 billion dollars’ 
worth of goods and services annually, 
selling and selling alone is the thing 
that can do the job. 

“Set your sights and start right 
away,” he said. “You can’t afford to 
be asleep at the switch when the war 
is over. Remember, the biggest job in 
the post war world is not production, 
but rather how to sell the products 
you make. 

“This four year ‘gravy train’ is 
about to pull into the station—the 
terminal being located at the bottom 
of a four year coast. That’s going to 
be the signal for the production en- 
gineer to step out of the cab and the 
sales manager to take over. From there 
on, production, employment and pros- 
perity will respond to the throttle of 
the salesman.” 

Mr. Mitchell took issue with the 
theme that production is the solution 
of economic ills. “Production in itself 
is not wealth,” he said. “Production 
becomes wealth only when it is trans- 
lated into consumption and that can 
be done only by efficient selling.” 

In order properly to prepare for 
post war competition, Mr. Mitchell 
urged top management to select the 
best sales personnel possible and to 
build production design around con- 
sumer desires. “Slipshod sales methods 
may have worked before the war,” he 
declared, “‘but they won’t after the 
war. You've got to revitalize your sales 
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development program now to be ready 
for post war competition.” 

As a means of accomplishing this 
“revitalization,” the speaker offered 
a five point program: 

1. Proper selection of salesmen. This 
can be done through directed educa- 
tion of high school and college students 
plus technical selection of sales per- 
sonnel through modern screening tests 
similar to those employed by the Army. 

2. Proper training, giving the new 
salesman the newest techniques. 

3. Intelligent direction through 
modern market research and analysis. 

4. Adequate salary compensation to 
encourage and reward maximum sales. 

5. Proper backing through advertis- 
ing and sales promotional material. 


x kk 
IN A BOOKLET prepared by Charles 


Brunelle, public relations counselor, 15 
Lewis Street, Hartford, for distribu- 
tion by the Hartford Sales Managers 
Club, a strong case is made for sales 
work as a career. In fact, the title of 
the booklet, now being distributed 
throughout Hartford County to veter- 
ans and other possible candidates for 
the sales profession, is “An Invitation 
to Become a Leading Businessman.” 

The eight-page “6 x 9” booklet not 
only answers many of the doubts 
men have had about the security exist- 
ing in the selling profession but also 
discloses that a very substantial per- 
centage of executives reach the top 
through training in good performances 
as salesmen. It also stresses the higher 
earning capacity of salesmen and their 
freedom to plan their work in much 
the same manner they would in their 
own business. In short, it tells in con- 
cise and persuasive language, all the 
facts a job seeker, veteran or not, 
needs to know to decide whether he 
has any desire to enter the selling field. 
The last page of the booklet contains 
a check list of different types of sales 
jobs which the reader is asked to check 
and, if interested in locating a sales 
job, turn it in with a brief application 
form, enclosed in the booklet, to the 
Hartford Sales Managers Club. The 
Club’s placement committee will later 
schedule an interview for screening 
purposes and recommend certain types 
of sales work or training for the candi- 
date. It has also referred many candi- 
dates to specific job openings. 

Single copies of the booklet may 
be had by writing this department or 
copies in quantity may be secured at 
nominal prices from Charles Brunelle, 
Hartford. 













INAUGURATING a new practice 
of inviting committee chairmen to 
meet with the Board of Directors, Mr. 
Leonard C. Hough, vice president, The 
Collins Company, Collinsville, and 
chairman of the Association’s Foreign 
Trade Committee, was asked to meet 
with the directors at their June meet- 
ing in New Haven. Mr. Hough was 
called upon by President Fuller to tell 
something of the activities of his com- 
mittee and of the work done by the 
Foreign Trade Department in helping 
Connecticut manufacturers with their 
export problems. Mr. Hough briefly 
outlined the activities as follows and 
extended to all members of the As- 
sociation, through the directors, an 
invitation to use the services of the 
committee and the Foreign Trade De- 
partment whenever possible. 

Report on the activities of the For- 
eign Trade Committee: 

“On behalf of the Foreign Trade 
Committee, I am pleased to report to 
you on its activities during the past 
year. It might be of interest to you 
to know that it was formed in 1919 
and monthly meetings have been held 
during the past 26 years. Usually we 
meet in different cities throughout the 
State, thereby enabling members in 
the vicinity of the city selected to 
more conveniently attend than if all 
meetings were confined to one city. 
Due to transportation difficulties, we 
have met only in New Haven since 
the war started but it is our intention 
to resume our former practice as soon 
as conditions permit. 

Sixteen members now serve on the 
committee and the fact that an aver- 
age of 12 have attended each meeting 
is evidence of the mutual interest 
which we all have in the discussions 
and the desire to cooperate in every 
way possible with members who have 
problems to present for our considera- 
tion. During the past two years six 
members have spent from three to 
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By W. ADAM JOHNSON, Director, 
Foreign Trade 


Hartford Cooperative Office, Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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seven months traveling throughout 
Latin-America. The reports which 
they render upon their return are of 
material assistance to members doing 
business in those markets. 

There is seldom a meeting in which 
we do not have a visitor from a for- 
eign country. Some of the countries 
represented have been Brazil, Chile, 
Colombia, Bolivia, Nicaragua, Puerto 
Rico, Switzerland, Lebanon, Syria and 
Egypt. Many of these guests report 
briefly on current conditions in their 
respective countries and prospects for 
future trade. 

During the visit to the State last 
year of several of the delegates to the 
Inter-American Conference, members 
of the committee acted as interpreters. 
We also were hosts to several guests 
from the Middle East. 

Possibly you do not realize that the 
association acts as a cooperative of- 
fice of the Department of Commerce. 
It is able to supply interested manu- 
facturers with a variety of informa- 
tion such as market investigation, 
trade lists which give the names and 
addresses of importers, dealers and 
manufacturers in foreign countries 
and specific reports from which sales 
and credit information about a pro- 
spective customer abroad can_ be 
secured. 

Customs and tariff information is 
also available not only for countries 
abroad but also rates of import duties 
on goods entering this country. 

Each week a foreign trade survey 
is mailed to all interested members of 
the association. This lists changes in 
tariff rates, current foreign exchange 
rates, trade opportunities, foreign visi- 
tors and all items of interest affecting 
foreign trade which have occurred 
during the previous week. 

The office is also visited many times 
during the week by people from abroad 
and contacts ave ~ade for thém with 
members which -sently result in 
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the development of a considerable vol- 
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: business. The book was entitled “Ex- 
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to each member of the association. 
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RODS have been received from outside of 
WIRE the State and country. Over 1200 
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tection system. One 
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a WP also publications including the De- 


partment of Commerce, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, and numer- 
ous export trade magazines. 


While each member of the commit- 
tee contributed a chapter of the book, 
its preparation and final publication 
was due to a great extent to the able 
work of our efficient secretary, Bill 
Johnson. 


In view of the growing importance 

of foreign trade to Connecticut indus- 

. ‘ z try, our committee has suggested that 
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The committee sincerely hopes that 
with the return to normal activities 
many more of the members of the 

association will find it possible to at- 
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Engincers - Consultants many problems that will undoubtedly 

confront them in their efforts to de- 

velop a mutually profitable business 
in foreign markets.” 
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RECENT and interesting assign- 
ment of the writer was a visit 
to the New England separa- 

tion center of the Army at Fort Dev- 

ens, Massachusetts. The trip was made 
with the state director of Selective 

Service, Commander John Robinson. 

We were guests of Colonel Estes, the 

post commander. 


Prime activities of the separation 
center are to see that the about-to-be 
discharged soldier is in good physical 
condition, the examination being a 
part of procedure under the Selective 
Service Act, that his discharge papers 
are in proper order, that he receives 
any back pay and separation allow- 
ance due him, and that, finally, he is 
given an orientation for his return to 
civilian life. The only veterans de- 
mobilized at Devens are those who are 
to receive other than dishonorable dis- 
charges and who are not hospitalized 
for disability. 

About the first step upon arrival is 
for the men to turn over to the post 
any articles of equipment and cloth- 
ing in excess of those allowed to be 
taken home. After that, the men are 
routed through a large armory-type 
building into a consecutive series of 
over thirty stations where they re- 
ceive a thorough physical check-up 
with the aid of such devices as X-ray 
and fluoroscope, and specialists in den- 
tistry, cardiology, and psychiatry. Pro- 
cedures are thorough and the equip- 
ment used is magnificent. The medica] 
officer in command stated that his 
particular section was equipped to 
process men as fast as they came in. 

Next step is the preparation of the 
certificate of satisfactory completion 
of service. The veteran is given a “‘dis- 
charge paper” and is urged to record 
this immediately upon return with the 
local town hall in photostatic form. 
The complete separation certificate 
(WD.AGO 53) is not given to the 
veteran but is sent to State Selective 
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Service Headquarters who in turn 
send copies to the local board, USES, 
and Veterans Administration. The 
smaller discharge form is the veteran’s 
documentary evidence for reemploy- 
ment rights and other benefits. 

A lecture is then given on the vet- 
erans’ rights under the Selective Ser- 
vice Act, continuation of his Na- 
tional Service life insurance, and the 
G. I. Bill. The veteran is given a form 
to fill out, in the nature of a check 
list and he is urged to check any 
questions he might have. Following 
the lecture, Form 100, showing all 
education and training received in the 
Army and in civilian life, is filled out 
by the veteran with the aid of a veter- 
an counselor. At this time, the veteran 
may avail himself of educational, vo- 
cational, or business advice. This rec- 
ord is for the veteran’s use in getting 
a job or applying for training. 

Based on the check list of questions 
submitted by the veteran at the time 
of the orientation session, the veteran 
may also seek advice from representa- 
tives of the USES, Veterans Adminis- 
tration, Red Cross, Civil Service and 
Selective Service. At the camp there 
is a personal affairs officer who pro- 
vides information and advice concern- 
ing personal problems. 

The final step is the receipt of sepa- 
ration allowance and back pay. Maxi- 
mum amount given in cash is fifty 
dollars and the balance is in check. 
Following the “pay-off,” the man is 
no longer in the Army and free to go 
home. We saw several taxis lined up 
ready to take the men to Boston. Al- 
though there is bus service to Ayer, 
we learned that the taxi route to Bos- 
ton was speedier and very popular. 

About 500 men a day were being 
processed at the time of the visit but 
expectations were that this number 
would be accelerated. Forty eight hours 
is the maximum time for each man’s 
stay at the separation center. A clever 
and expeditious job is being done. 
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Services At Your Door 
THE HENRY SOUTHER 


ENGINEERING CO. 


Engineering & Chemical 
Service 





Research Facilities for 
Industry 


Hartford, Conn. 


WOODWORK 


C. H. DRESSER & SON, INC. 





Factory—Cabinet—Special Wood 
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CHEMICALS 


We are the only distributor in 
Connecticut carrying a complete 
line of heavy and reagent chemi- 
cals. Call us for immediate de- 
livery at no extra cost. 
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Established 1849 
Waterbury, Connecticut 
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garding its services cover- 
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QUERIES 


By FREDRICK WATERHOUSE 





QUESTION: It is my understanding 
that the Treasury Department rules 
permit the reduction of a salary, 
without approval of the Commis- 
sioner, to a rate not less than $5,000 
per annum. If the established salary 
is $10,000 per year, and, under this 
rule, it is decreased to $5,000 per 
year, may we thereafter increase the 
salary to a sum not in excess of 
$10,000 per year without first 
securing the approval of the Com- 
missioner? 

ANSWER: No. You are correct in 
your interpretation that an employ- 
er is permitted to make, without the 
approval of the Commissioner, a de- 
crease to a rate not less than $5,000 
per year. However, to increase this 
salary which has once been decreased 
the prior approval of the Commis- 
sioner is required. 

QUESTION: We have just employed 
some high school students to work 
for us a few months this summer. 
In view of the fact that the total 
compensation we will pay them is 


References on request 


Counsel 


less than their specific exemption of 
$500, should we deduct the appro- 
priate withholding tax? They will 
obviously not owe any tax at the 
end of the year, but they do receive 
more per week than their specific 
weekly exemption. 


ANSWER: Even though you are 
reasonably sure that the employee 
will not receive a sum in excess of 
his yearly personal exemption, you 
would not be justified in failing to 
withhold any tax from such em- 
ployee, if the amount paid in any 
payroll period exceeds the withhold- 
ing exemption as prorated to such 
period. In the example given, if the 
employee receives a sum per week 
which according to the weekly wage 
bracket table would call for a with- 
holding, you must withhold in ac- 
cordance with that weekly table. 
The employee will be entitled to a 
refund of any such tax withheld 
when he files an income tax return 
at the end of the year. As you know, 
the form provides space for claim- 
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EXPERIENCE 
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ing any such refund, and no further 
form or claim is necessary. 
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SUPREME COURT DECISIONS. 
The U. S. Supreme Court recently 
handed down a decision regarding the 
power of states to tax imported goods 
which, when imports become more 
numerous, may be of considerable in- 
terest to our members. In the case of 
Hooven & Allison Company v. Wil- 
liams S. Evatt, the defendant was a 
tax official of the State of Ohio and 
assessed ad valorem taxes for the state 
on bales of hemp and other fibres 
which the company had brought from 
the Philippine Islands and stored in its 
warehouse in Ohio. At the time of the 
assessment of the tax the goods were 
stored in their original packages pre- 
liminary to their use by the company 
in the manufacture of cordage and 
similar products. The company con- 
tended that the tax was unconstitu- 
tional under Article I, Section 8, which 
provides that “no State shall, without 
the consent of the Congress, lay any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports, 
except what may be absolutely neces- 
sary for executing its inspection laws”. 

The State of Ohio contended that 
by storing the merchandise in the 
warehouse at the company’s factory, 
it had become a part of the common 
mass of property subject to state taxa- 
tion and was no longer an import. 
The Supreme Court determined that 
it was still an import and, therefore, 
not taxable. 

The Court pointed out that imports 
for manufacture cease to be such and 
lose their constitutional immunity 
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from taxation when they are subjected 
to the manufacture for which they 
were imported, or when the original 
packages in which they were import- 
ed are broken. The Court refused to 
hold that the fibres were subjected to 
manufacture when they were placed 
in the company’s warehouse in their 
original package but were careful to 
leave undecided the question of wheth- 
er the material was required to be kept 
on hand to meet the current opera- 
tional needs of the manufacturing 
business. There is apparently a thin 
line drawn to determine whether the 
imports in their original package are 
merely stored for future use or wheth- 
er they might be considered part of 
the inventory necessary for current 
operational needs. 

In any event, it appears that goods 
imported are not subject to local taxa- 
tion so long as they remain in the 
original package and cannot be con- 
sidered to have entered into the process 
of manufacture. 


xk * 


STATE REFUNDS BASED ON 
RENEGOTIATION. The Supreme 
Court of the State of Mississippi has 
recently upheld a decision of a lower 
court which rendered judgment in 
favor of the taxpayer involving a 
claim for refund of state income taxes 
paid on sums refunded to the Federal 
Government as a result of the renego- 
tiation of a war contract. Most states 
having corporate income taxes have 
made some provisions allowing for re- 
funds under similar circumstances, 
but the matter was uncertain in Mis- 
sissippi until the recent decision. 

If any members have questions on 
this subject in any state in the union, 
we can be of assistance. 


xk * 


WAIVER OF CLAIMS FOR PAT- 
ENT INFRINGEMENTS. In Janu- 
ary, the Navy Department sent let- 
ters to contractors suggesting that 
they agree not to assert any claims for 
patent infringements arising out of 
utilization of inventions during the 
war for governmental purposes. About 
six months later, the Navy Depart- 
ment issued a further notice to the 
effect that no substantial unanimity 
had been reached in the replies to the 
original request and, therefore, the 
Navy Department does not consider 
the acceptances of the January 15, 
1945, letter as binding upon those 
contractors who signed such accept- 
ances. 
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as well as the design of 


new buildings. 


P. O. BOX 1857 
NEW HAVEN 8, CONNECTICUT 
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have forgotten how to get 


in there and SELL 


... after the brawl is over? 


Wilson & Haight, Inc. 


410 Asylum Street, Hartford 3, Connecticut 


Member American Association of Advertising Agencies 


JOHN H. LANCASTER 


Consultant on Present and Post- 
War Industrial and Business 


Financing 


50 Lewis Street 
Hartford, Connecticut 
Tel. 2-8171 


By Appointment 


Reesiden ce 


Litchfield, Connecticut 


Tel. 240 
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... how many of us will 





















































BUSINESS PATTERN 


A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 


activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on 


the 15th day of the second previous month. 


May the index of general busi- 
ness activity in Connecticut de- 
clined for the second consecutive 

month to an estimated 66% above 
normal. Although the war in Europe 
was concluded in the early part of the 
month there was no immediate reaction 
in the State’s industrial activity. Both 
employment and manhours fell off but 
were only slightly below the level of 
the preceding month. During the lat- 
ter part of May, however, there were 
several announcements relative to con- 
tract cancellations and cutbacks which 
gave indication that June figures 
might reveal a much sharper drop in 
Connecticut manufacturing indices. 
There was a slight decrease in freight 
shipments in May while construction 


GENERAL BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
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and cotton mill activity showed some 
improvement over April standings. 
The United States index of industrial 
activity also declined in May, falling 
off fractionally to an estimated 42% 
above normal. 

The index of manufacturing em- 
ployment in Connecticut declined i 
May to an estimated 56.3% above 
normal. The employment index has 
fluctuated within a narrow two-point 
range since the first of the year after 
having previously decreased approxi- 
mately 30 percentage points during 
1944. The.attention of Connecticut 
industry is being directed toward par- 
tial reconversion to the manufacture 
of civilian goods as it becomes more 
and more apparent that the war with 


Japan will not require the entire pro- 
duction facilities of the State. 

Some Army and Navy war produc- 
tion schedules are currently being low- 
ered and contracts terminated. The 
direct effect of this curtailment has 
been evident in Connecticut during 
the past few weeks as several concerns 
have announced reductions in person- 
nel resulting from the loss of war con- 
tracts. So far these cutbacks have been 
noticeable in particular industries such 
as: the clock and watch companies 
which have been chiefly engaged in the 
production of aircraft instruments 
and time fuses; the copper and brass 
plants of Waterbury; the gun and 
ammunition factories in Hartford and 
New Haven; and the submarine yards 
in New London. Several thousand of 
the State’s workers have either been 
released or are scheduled to be laid 
off in the near future. Some of the 
layoffs are of a temporary nature to 
allow concerns to change over to other 
items of production and many of the 
workers now being dismissed are able 
to find other employment. 

Late in May Selective Service head- 
quarters announced that because of a 
reduction of 25 percent in the man- 
power demands of the armed services 
and a need for younger men, local 
draft boards will be enabled to grant 
indefinite deferments to men 30 years 
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of age and older who hold essential 
jobs or are engaged in work that is 
“useful” to the community. It is ex- 
pected that greater emphasis will be 
placed on calling up those registrants 
in the 18 through 29 group as muni- 
tions cutbacks and diminishing urgen- 
cy of other war supporting activities 
release many from their present occu- 
pational deferments. 


In May index of manhours worked 
in Connecticut factories declined 3.8 
percentage points to an_ estimated 
100.8% above normal. Hartford, New 
Britain and Bristol have already re- 
ported fewer manhours worked in 
May than in the preceding month and 
indications are that reports from other 
Connecticut cities will show a similar 
situation. 


An important report on reconver- 
sion was released on May 28 when the 
chairman of the War Production 
Board announced some of the policies 
being followed by that organization. 
The W.P.B. has already taken action 
to: (1) “Open-end” the Controlled 
Materials Plan, effective July 1, to per- 
mit the sale of steel, copper and alu- 
minum without restriction, provided 
there is no interference with author- 
ized C.M.P. orders. (2) Revoke or 
amend as many of its L and M or- 
ders as the current release of materials 
from munitions production will per- 
mit. (3) Continue the Spot Authori- 
zation Plan for manufacturers seek- 
ing larger production than permitted 
under the remaining orders limiting 
metal goods output. (4) Grant assist- 
ance to small manufacturers, includ- 
ing veterans and new enterprises, to 
get their fair share of production 
materials. (5) Permit the free move- 
ment of surplus steel, copper and 
aluminum to unrestricted uses. (6) 
Project the removal of distribution 
controls after the third quarter of 
1945, except where clearly necessary 
to prevent genuine and widespread 
hardship, irreparable damage or failure 
to meet such needs as public health 
and safety. (7) Amend inventory con- 
trols to permit filling of pipelines and 
cushion the shock of contract termina- 
tions and cutbacks. (8) Effect a pro- 
gressive relaxation of the construction 
control order, L-41, as resources be- 
come available. (9) Assist industry to 
prepare for civilian production by giv- 
ing priorities for the acquisition of 
bottleneck machine tools and equip- 
ment, and permitting the construction 
required to start production at mini- 
mum economic rates. 


INDUSTRIAL REAL ESTATE 
MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from page 13) 


superintendent of maintenance, plus 
various handymen, janitors, and the 
like. 

How much does this type of service 
cost? That is really tough to answer 
because it depends on the type of 
management service decided upon, the 
location or accessibility of the plant, 
the size of the operations and many 
other factors. As a guide, however, 
it is probably fair to say that most 
fees vary from 3% to 5% of the 
gross annual rent or its equivalent in 
terms of owner occupied space. I can 
state uneqivocally that no manager 
would receive as much in fees as the 
owner is now paying out in hidden 
inefficiencies, lost motion or uneco- 
nomic rents. In fact, a capable mana- 
ger would expect to more than offset 
his fees in the savings he effected. 

In the keen competition we all ex- 
pect in the post war years, there will 


























SUPERVISORY TRAINING 
IN 
WORK SIMPLIFICATION 


WAGE INCENTIVES 
JOB EVALUATION 
PLANT LAYOUT 
PRODUCTION CONTROL 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


ARCHIE WILLIAMS 


INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 


Edgewood 
BRISTOL, CONNECTICUT 





be no room for inefficiency. The real 
estate must play its part in the whole 
scheme of production, which means it 
must be operated efficiently. The in- 
dustrial real estate manager has his 
eye on that ball and can give real help 
to management. 


G-E WATER COOLERS 


take up where nature leaves off 


Nature made water wet, but it takes 
a G-E Water Cooler to keep it at a 


temperature that really tempts. 


There’s real pleasure to drinking 
when water bubbles from a G-E Water 
Cooler—but the price stays way down 
to two cents a day (the approximate 
daily average cost of operating a G-E 


Water Cooler.) 


We are experts on carefully planned 


water cooler surveys for offices, stores, 
plants and public buildings. See us. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


WATER COOLERS 


ORKIL 


Incorporated 
1015 ASYLUM AVENUE 
HARTFORD 1, CONNECTICUT 
PHONE 7-4136 



























ACCOUNTING HINTS 


Contributed by the Hartford Chapter National Association of 
Cost Accountants to stimulate the use of better accounting 


techniques in industry. 


NDUSTRIAL concerns have frequent- 

ly been annoyed by the action of 

revenue agents on successive exam- 
inations of changing the allowable 
rates of depreciation on various types 
‘of assets, particularly equipment. The 
tendency to make such changes has 
been more evident when the agent has 
found little cause for making other 
changes in a corporation’s tax return. 
The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
has apparently recognized the justice 
of taxpayers’ complaints in this respect 
and has recently announced a plan 
whereby they could get written assur- 
ance and establish specific rates of de- 
preciation to apply for a period of five 
years. Such an arrangement can be 
negotiated at the office of the Internal 
Revenue Agent in charge for the tax- 
pare’s district. 

The first definite move in the direc- 
tion of tax relief has taken form and 
by the time this comment appears it 
will probably be an accomplished fact. 
The act by which this will be achieved 
is known as the RECONVERSION 
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Che raphic 


HARTFORD 


ADVERTISING ART 
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BILL. Its principal features are the 

following: 

(1) The specific exemption for ex- 
cess-profits tax purposes will be 
increased from $10,000.00 to 
$25,000.00 (effective in 1946). 
The postwar excess-profits tax 
credit (10%) will become avail- 
able immediately and any such 
credits based upon prior years can 
be applied to unpaid 1944 taxes 
as well as those for subsequent 
years. 

Refunds of prior year taxes at- 
tributable to the carryback of 
net operating losses and unused 
excess-profits credits will be 
speeded up by making them avail- 
able against current earnings 
without awaiting a departmental 
audit. 

Refunds resulting from a recom- 
putation of the amortization of 
emergency facilities will be like- 
wise expedited. 

The maturity date of the post- 
war refund bonds already issued 
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will be advanced so as to make 
cash from this source available 
at an earlier date. 

Inasmuch as the major political 
rarties are in substantial agreement 
on the points outlined, industry may 
expect that this limited relief will be- 
come available reasonably soon. 


x kk 


COST ACCOUNTANTS OFFI- 
CERS DRAWN FROM VARIED 
INDUSTRIES: At its annual meet- 
ing, the Hartford Chapter N.A.C.A. 
elected the following representative 
slate of officers for the year 1945-46: 

President, Morris Klein, assistant 
controller, Veeder-Root, Inc.; vice 
president, Raymond Payne, chief cost 
accountant, Arrow-Hart & Hegeman; 
vice president, Einar W. Palm, field 
auditor, Springfield Ordnance, Hart- 
ford office; secretary, George E. Mc- 
Carthy, chief cost accountant, The 
New Britain Machine Co.; treasurer, 
Philip J. Montle, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.; directors: Carl 
G. Baumes, office manager, R. Wallace 
& Sons Mfg. Co.; Walter O. Carlson, 
cost accountant, The Bristol Brass 
Co.; A. Stanley Harmon, Hadfield, 
Rothwell, Soule & Coates; Shirley H. 
Kimmens, comptroller, Billings & 
Spencer Co.; Harris W. Tucker, 
Comptometer Co.; Arnold O. Wolf, 
chief internal auditor, Scovill Mfg. 
Co.; John J. Wrinn, cost accountant 
and consultant, United States Rubber 
Co. 

The Chapter will resume its month- 
ly technical meetings on September 
18th. 
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IT’S MADE 


IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecti- 
cut by company, seeks to facilitate contacts between prospective purchasers in domestic or foreign markets 


and producers. It includes only those listings ordered by Connecticut producers. Interested buyers may secure 
further information by writing this department. 


Accounting Forms 
The Baker Goodyear Co 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Kading Machines 
Underwood Corporation 
Advertising Specialties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Aero Webbing Products 
Mfg Co Middletown 
Air Compressors 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Aircraft 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division 
craft Corporation (airplanes) 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division 
Corporation (helicopters) 
Aircraft Accessories 
Chandler Evans Corp (aircrait carburetors, 
fuel pumps, water pumps & Protek plugs) 
South Meriden 
Warren McArthur Corp (Airplane Seating) 
Bantam 
Aircraft Electrical Testing Equipment 
United Advertising Corp, Electrical Division 
New Haven 
Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Department Pratt & Whitney Air- 
Division 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
United Airports Div United Aircraft Corp 
Rentschler Field East Hartford 
Aircraft Tubes 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Airplanes 
Aircratt Div 


New Haven 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Ansonia 
Waterbury 


Russell 


Hartford 


United Air- 

Stratford 
United Aircraft 
Bridgeport 


Airport 
craft 


New Haven 


Chance-V ought 


United Aircraft 
Corp 


Stratford 
Aluminum Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co 688 Third Avenue 
West Haven 
Aluminum Forgings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Aluminum Goods 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Inc 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Remington Arms Co Inc 
Artificial Leather 
The Permatex Fabrics Corp 
Zapon Div, Atlas Powder Co 
Asbestos 
Rockbestos Products Corp (insulated wire, cable 
and cords) New Haven 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(brake lining, clutch facings, sheet packing 
and wick) Bridgeport 
Asbestos & Rubber Packing 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Assemblies, Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 


Bridgeport 


Jewett City 
Stamford 


Auto Cable Housing 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Automatic Control Instruments 
The Bristol Co (temperature, pressure, flow, 
humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobile Accessories 
The Rostand Mfg Co (windshields, seats, and 
body hardware) Milford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake lining, rivets brass, clutch fac- 
ings, packing) Bridgeport 
Automotive Friction Fabrics 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Automotive Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 
Automotive & Service Station Equ'pment 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 91 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service machinery) Bridgeport 
Automotive Tools 
Eis Manufacturing Company 
Bakelite Moldings 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Balls 
The Abbott Ball Co (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
The Sartford Steel Ball Co (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 


Middletown 


Waterbury 
Watertown 


Barrels 
The Abbott Ball Co (burnishing and tumbling) 


Hartford 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (tumbling) 


Hartford 


Oakville 
Meriden 


Bathroom Accessories 
The Autoyre Company 
The Charles Parker Co 


Bath Tubs 

Dextone Company New Haven 
Bearings 

New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 

Bristol 

New Britain 

(ball and 

Stamford 


Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) 
Norma-Hoffmann Bearings 


roller) 
Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 
The Gong Bell Mfg Co 
The N N Hill Brass Co 
Belting 
Hartford Belting Co 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Thames Belting Co 
Benches 
The Charles Parker Co (piano) 
Bent Tubing 
American Tube Bending Co Inc New Haven 
Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Corp 


East Hampton 
East Hampton 
East Hampton 


Hartford 
Middletown 
Norwich 


Meriden 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 


Bristol 
Binders Board 
Colonial Board Company 
Biological Products 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company, Metal Saw 
Division, (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 
Blacking Salts for Metals 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) New Haven 
Blower Fans 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Colonial Blower Company 
Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Boilers 


Manchester 


Ivoryton 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Hartford 


The Bigelow Co New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic only) 


Stamford 

Bolts & Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 

The O K Tool Co Inc (T-Slot) 
33 Hull St Shelton 
The Blake & Johnson Co (nuts, machine screw- 
bolts, stove) Waterville 
Bomb Sling & Tank Strap Terminals for 
Aircraft 

Goe W Fleming Co 


Boxes 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 
Robert Gair Co (corrugated and solid fibre 
shipping containers) Portland 


Box Board 
The Lyndall & Foulds Paper Co 
National Folding Box Co 
New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 


Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
S Curtis & Son Inc Sandy Hook 
M S Dowd Carton Co Hartford 
National Folding Box Co (paper tation? 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 
New Haven 
Montville 
Portland 


Wallingford 


Manchester 
New Haven 
New Haven 

Montville 
Portland 


Norwich 
Bridgeport 


The Warner Brothers Company 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Robertson Paper Box Co 
Robert Gair Co 

Boxes—Paper—Setup 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co 
Heminway Corporation 

Brake Cables 

Eis Manufacturing Co 
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Bridgeport 
Waterbury 


Middletown 


(Advertisement) 


Brake Linings 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (automotive and industrial Bridgeport 
The Russell Mfg Co Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 

Eis Manufacturing Co 

Brass and Bronze 
The American Brass Co (sheet, 
tubes) 

The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet, 


Middletown 


wire rods, 
Waterbury 
rods) 
Bristol 
The Miller Company (prosphor bronze and brass 
in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 


wire, 


Brass Goods 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 
Brass Mill Products 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Brass Stencils—Interchangeable 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415, Forestville 
Brick—Building 
The Donnelly Brick Co 
Bricks—Fire 
Howard Company 


New Britain 
New Haven 


Hartford 


Broaching 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
Brooms—Brushes 

The Fuller Brush Co 

Buckles 
The Hatheway Mfg Co (Dee Rings) Bridgeport 
The Hawie Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Naugatuck 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 

Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Hartford 


Buffing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fastened) Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Cabinets 
The Charles Parker Co (medicine) 
Cable 
The Wiremold Co (electric, 
Sheathed) 


Danielson 


Staffordville 


Meriden 


non-metallic 

Hartford 
Cams 

The Hartford Special Machinery Co 


Canvas Products 


Hartford 


F B Skiff Inc 
Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co 
Carpet Lining 
Palmer Brothers Co 
Casters 
The Bassick Company (Industrial and Gen- 
eral) Bridgeport 


Hartford 
Thompsonville 


New London 


Casters—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Castings 
The Charles Parker Co (gray iron) 
The Bradley & Hubbard 
brass, bronze, aluminum) Meriden 
The Gillette-Vibber (grey iron, brass, bronze, 
aluminum, also Bronze Bushing Stock) 

New London 
The Sessions Foundry Co (gray iron) Bristol 
John M Russell Mfg Inc (brass, bronze and 
aluminum) Naugatuck 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co (gray iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zinc and aluminum) 
688 Third Ave West Haven 

Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc (grey iron) 
Hartford 
(Brass & 
Waterbury 91 
New Brtiain 
Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
Middletown 
(Advt.) 


Meriden 
Mfg Co (grey iron, 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Bronze) 

Union Mfg Co (gray iron) 

Wilcox 
brass) 
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Castings—Permanent Mould 
The Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co (zinc and 
aluminum) Meriden 
Centrifugal Blower Wheels 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Chain 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc Natugatuck 
Chain—Welded and Weldless 
‘Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Chains—Bead 
The Bead Chain Mfg Co 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America 
The Chromium Process Company 
ope 
The Cushman Chuck ( 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 
Union Mfg Co New Britain 
Clay 


Howard Company (Fire Howard “B”’ and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 
Cleansing Compounds 

MacDermid Incorporated 
Clocks 

Seth Thomas Clocks 

The United States Time 


Waterbury 
Derby 


Hartford 


Waterbury 


Thomaston 
Corporation 
Waterbury 
Clutch Facings 
Mig Co 
Clutch—Friction 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
panding Ring; Multiple Disc 


The Russell Middletown 
(Johnson Ex- 

Maxitorg) 
Manchester 
Raybestos-Manhattan 
molded, woven, fabric, 
Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (clutch facings 
metallic) 

Comfortables 

Palmer Brothers Co 

Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell 

(Paper) 


New London 


Div) 
Mystic 
Conculting Engineers 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (Consulting) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 

Contract Machining 

Malleable Iron Fittings Company 
Contract Manufacturers 
Geo W Fleming Co (Metal parts and assem- 
blies) Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (metal parts and assemblies) 
503 Blake St New Haven 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 

boxes and containers to specifications) 

Durham 
(Metal Parts 
Waterbury 91 


Branford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
and Assemblies) 
Copper 
The American Brass Co 
tubes) 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (sheets 


(sheet, wire, rods, 
Waterbury 
Bristol 


and rolls) 


Waterbury* 


Copper Sheets 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Shingles 
The New Haven Copper Co 
Copper Water Tube 
Bridgeport Brass Co 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 4 
Mystic 
Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
The Danbury Square Box Co Danbury 
Corrugated Shipping Cases 
D L & D Container Corp 87 meas Ave 
New Haven 
Robert Gair 
Portland 


Seymour 
Seymour 


Bridgeport 
Waterbury 91 


Connecticut Corrugated Box Div 
Co Inc 
Cosmetics 
Northam Warren Corporation Stamford 
The J B Williams Co Glastonbury 
Cotton Batting & Jute Batting 
Palmer Brothers New London 
Cotton Yarn 
The Floyd Cranska Co 
Counting Devices 
Veeder-Root Inc 
Crucibles & Refractories 
American Crucible Co 
Cut Stone 


Moosup 
Hartford 
Shelton 


The Dextone Co New Haven 
Cutters 

The Standard Machinery Co 

single and duplex) Mystic 

The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth milling) 

33 Hull St Shelton 


(rotary board, 


Delayed Action Mechanisms 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation 
The Soundscriber Corporation 


Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 


Bridgeport 
New Haven 


Third Ave 
Vest Haven 
Die Castings (Aluminum & Zinc) 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Dies 


The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 141 Brewery St 
New Haven 
Die-Heads—Self-Opening 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp Truman & 
Barclay Sts New Haven 
The Geometric Tool Co New Haven 
Dish Washing Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Dowel Pins 
The Allen Manufacturing Co 
Draperies 
Brothers Co 
Drop Forgings 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Blakeslee Forging Co 
Atwater Mfg Co 
Capewell Mig Company Hartford 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp Bridgeport 
Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Edged Tools 
(axes and other edged tools) 
Collinsville 


Middletown 


Hartford 
Hartford 


Palmer New London 
Middletown 
Plantsville 
Plantsville 


The Collins Co 


Elastic Webbing 
Mtg Co 
Electric Appliances 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St 
Electric Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electrical Conduit Fittings & Grounding 
Specialties 
The Gillette-Vibber Company 
Electric Cords 
Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Eye Control 
United Cinephone Corporation Torrington 
Electric—Commutators & Segments 
The Cameron Elec Mfg Co (rewinding motors) 


Ansonia 
Electric Fixture Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Electric Heating Element & Units 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


The Russell 


Hartford 


New London 


Rockbestos 


Electric Insulation 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co 
Case Brothers Inc 
Electric Panel Boards 
The Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electric Signs 
United Advertising Corp New 
Electric Safety Switches 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electric Wire 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 
clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Electrical Control Apparatus 
The Trumbull Electric Mfg Co Plainville 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc Hartford 
Electrical Circuit Breakers 
Federal Electric Products Co Inc 
Electrical Recorders 
The Bristol Co 
Electrical Goods 
A C Gilbert Co 
Electronics 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Arthur T Hatton & Company 
Electrotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc (all classes) 
New Haven 


Manchester 
Manchester 


Haven 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
New Haven 


Hartford 
Hartford 
Hartford 


Elevators 
The Eastern Machinery Co 


(passenger and 
freight) 


New Haven 

Embalming Chemicals 
The Embalmers’ Supply Co 
Engines 

Wolverine Motor Works Inc (diesel stationary 

marine) Bridgeport 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 

Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Westport 
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Envelopes 
Plimpton Mfg Co Div U S Envelope Co 


Hartford 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
Extractors—Tap 
The Walton Company 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Eyelets 
The Platt Bros & Co P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Co Waterbury 91 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
The.G. E. Prentice Mig Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Snap) 
Waterbury 91 
FELT—AIl Purposes 
American Felt Co (Mills & Cutting Plant) 
Glenville 
Ferrules 
Companies Inc 
Fibre Board 
Norton Co North Westchester 
Mfg Co (Specialty) 
Manchester 
Manchester 


Waterbury Waterbury 
The C. H. 


The Rogers Paper 


Case Brothers Inc 
Finger Nail Clippers 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Firearms 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co 
Remington Arms Co Ins 
Fire Hose 


Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 


Fabrics Fire 


Fireplace Goods 
The John P Smith Co (screens) 423-33 Chapel 
St New Haven 
Milford 
& Specialty Co 
Milford 


The Rostand Mfg Co 
The American Windshield 
881 Boston Post Road 
Fireproof Floor Joists 
The Dextone Co 


Fishing Tackle 

The Horton Mfg Co (reels, rods, 
The Bevin-Wilcox 

East Hampton 


The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 
The. Wiremold Company Hartford 
Forgings 

Clark Brothers Bolt Co 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 

Bridgeport 
(Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 91 


New Haven 


lines) Bristol 
Line Co (lines) 


Milldale 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Foundries 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron) New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (iron, brass, alumi- 
num and bronze) Middletown 
The Sessions Foundry Co (iron) Bristol 
Foundry Riddles 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 
New Haven 
Rolock Inc (brass, galvanized, steel) Southport 
Furnace Linings 
The Mullite Refractories Co 
Furniture Pads 
The Gilman Brothers Company 
Galvanizing & Electric Plating 
The Gillette-Vibber Co New London 
Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
Gaskets 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Gauges 
The Bristol Co (pressure and Vacuum—re- 
cording automatic control) Waterbury 
Hart Engineering Div of W Hart Buick Co Inc 
(Plug Ring Snap Flush Pin & all types of 
special gauges) Hartford 
Gears—Reverse & Reduction for Motor Boats 
The Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp New Haven 
Gears and Gear Cutting 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co 
The Gray Mfg Co (Zero Bevel) 
General Plating 
The Chromium Process Co (copper, 
chromium and cadmium plating) 
Glass Coffee Makers 
The Silex Co 80 Pliny St Hartford 
Glass Cutters 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Golf Equipment 
The Horton Mfg Co (clubs, shafts, balls, bags) 
Bristol 


Shelton 


Gilman 


Branford 
Middletown 


Hartford 
Hartford 


nickel, 
Derby 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc New Haven 


(Advt.) 
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Grinding 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Precision 
custom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 


faces, internal and special) 
19 Staples Street Bridgeport 
The Hartford Special Machinery Co (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Hand Tools 


The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (nail pullers, 
scout axes, box opening tools, trowels, cop- 
ing saws, putty knives) Bridgeport 

Hardware 

Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
and industrial) 

The Bassick Company 


(marine heavy 
Middletown 
(Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Hardware—Trailer Cabinet 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 

Corp New Britain 

J ti Sessions & Son Bristol 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Brothers Inc Danbury 


Heat Treating 
Holden Co 

200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Bennett Metal Treating Co 


The A F 


1045 New Britain Ave Elmwood 
The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
The Driscoll Wire Company Shelton 
Heat-Treating Equipment 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
The A F Holden Co 
200 Winchester St New Haven 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 


The Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc (commercial) 
296 Homestead Ave Hartford 
= — Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
The A F Holden Company 
52 Richards Street West Haven 
Mitchell- Bradford ‘Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Heating Apparatus 
The Miller Company (domestic oil burners and 
heating devices) Meriden 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company 
Hoists and Trolleys 
Union Mfg Company 
Hollow Screws 
The Allen Manufacturing Co Hartford 
Hose Supporter Trimmings 
The Hawie Mfg Co (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 


Bridgeport 
Hot Water Heaters 
Petroleum Heat & Power Co (Instantaneous 
domestic oil Burner) Stamford 
Hydraulic Brake Fluids 


Beacon Falls 


New Britain 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 
Industrial Finishes 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 


Industrial and Masking Tapes 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp 
Waterbury 
Insulated Wire Cords & Cable 
The Kerite Insulated Wire & Cable Co Inc 


Seymour 

The Whitney Blake Co (Graybar Elec Co Ex- 

clusive Distributors) Hamden 
Insulation 

The Gilman Brothers Co Gilman 

Insulating Refractories 

The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jointing 


Raybestos- Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (compressed sheet) 
Key Blanks 


Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp * New Pritain 
The Graham Mfg Co Derby 
Labels 
J & J Cash Inc (Woven) South Norwalk 
Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Zapon Div Atlas Powder Co Stamford 
Ladders 
A W Flint Co 196 Chapel St New Haven 
Lamps 
The Rostand Mfg Company (brass, colonial 
style & brass candlestcks) Milford 
Leather 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 

Glastonbury 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
The G E Prentice Mfg Co New Britain 
Letterheads 

Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, 
lithographers) 

Lighting Equipment 

The Miller Co (Miller, Duplexalite, Ivanhoe) 

Meriden 

Waterbury 


engravers, 
New Haven 


Waterbury Companies Tac 
Lightning Protection 
Edward H Brown Hartford & New Haven 

Locks—Cabinet 
ay, Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Cory New Britain 
The ar Haidware Co Stamford 
Locks—Suit-Case and Trimmings 

Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
Loom-Non- Metallic 
The Wiremold Compnay Hartford 
Machinery 

The Fenn Manufacturing Company 

(Special) Hartford 

The Hallden Machine Company (mill) 
Thomaston 


The Torrington Manufacturing Co (mill) 

Torrington 

The Standard Machinery Co (bookbinders) 
Mystic 

Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Machinery Dealers Inc New Haven 
J L Lucas and Son Fairfield 

Machines 

Andrew C Campbell Div Amercian Chain & 
Cable Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 


The Patent Button Company Waterbury 
Machines—Automatic 

The A H Nilson Mach Co (Special) Bridgeport 
Machines—Forming 

The A H Nilson Mach Co (four-slide wire 

and ribbon stock) Bridgeport 

Machine Work 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 


The Hartford Special Machinery Co (contract 


work only) : Hartford 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co (special 
rolling mill machinery) Torrington 


The Fenn Manufacturing Company (precision 
parts) Hartford 
Magnets 
Cinaudagraph Corp (Permanent) Stamford 
Mail Boxes, Apartment & Residential 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 

Mailing Machines 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co 
Marine Equipment 


Stamford 


The Rostand Mfg Co (portlights, deck, cabin 
and sailboat hardware) Milford 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Marking Devices 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co 
Matrices 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Mattresses 
Palmer Brothers Co New London 
Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 


Mechanical Assemblies—Small 


New Haven 


New Haven 


M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Mechanics Hand Tools 
The Bridgeport Hdwe Mfg Corp (screw 
drivers, wrenches, pliers, cold chisels, ham- 
mers, auto repair tools) Bridgeport 
Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
Metal Cleaning Machines 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
Metal Finishes 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Bridgeport 
Metal Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co (to order) Bridgeport 


Metal Novelties 
The H C Cook Co 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Waterbury <conpamies Inc Waterbury 
Metal Products—Stampings 
3 8 mE. ‘ Son Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 
der) Waterbury 91 
Metal Specialties . 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 


The G E Prentice Mfg Co 
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New Britain 


Metal Stampings 


The Autoyre Co (Small) Oakdale 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
he Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


‘The H C Cook Co 
The Greist Mfg Co 


32 Beaver St Ansonia 
503 Blake St New Haven 


Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co Bridgeport 
The J A Otterbein Company (metal fabrica- 

tions) Middletown 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 


Milk Bottle Carriers 
The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


New Haven 

Millboard 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (asbestos) Bridgeport 

Mill Supplies 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 
Moulded Plastic Products 

The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Hartford 
The Watertown Mfg Co 117 Echo Lake Road 
Watertown 

Moulds 


& Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 141 
New Haven 
Foundry Co (heat resisting for 


The Hoggson 
Brewery St 
The Sessions 


non-ferrous metals) Bristol 
Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Co Waterbury 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nickel Silver 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
Nuts Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Office Equipment . 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co Stamford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Oil Burners 
The Silent Glow Oil Burner Corp 
1477 Park St Hartford 


Petroleum Heat & Power Co (domestic com- 
mercial and industrial) Stamford 
The Miller Company (domestic) Meriden 
Oil Burner Wick 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc Bridgeport 
Packing 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (rubber sheet and automotive) 
Bridgeport 
Padlocks 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Haven 
Paints and Enamels 


The Staminite Corp New Haven 


The Tredennick Paint Mfg Co Meriden 
Package Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Paperboard 
Connecticut Corrugated Box Div Robert Gair 
Co Inc Portland 


The New Haven Pulp & Board Co 
Paper Boxes 


National Folding Box Co (folding) New Haven 
The New Haven Pulp & Board Co New Haven 


New Haven 


Robertson Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 
The Strouse, Adler Co New Haven 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
The Warner Brothers Company Bridgeport 


Paper Clips 
The H C Cook Co (steel) 32 Beaver St Ansonia 


Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 


Mystic 
Pharmaceutical Specialties 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc Ivoryton 
Phosphor Bronze 
The Seymour Mfg Co Seymour 
The Bristol Brass Corp (sheet) Bristol 


The Miller Company (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 
Pipe 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Crane Company (fabricated) Bridgeport 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass & copper) 
Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Copper and 
Red Brass) Waterbury 91 


Pipe Fittings 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
(Advt.) 
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Plastic Buttons 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arm Mfg Co 
Waterbury Companies Inc 
Plastics—Extruded 
Extruded Plastics Inc 
Plastics—Moulders 
The Watertown Mfg Co 
Platers 
The Patent Button Co 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
Platers—Chrome 
The Plainville Electro Plating Co 
The Hartford Chrome Corporation 
Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
MacDermid Incorporated 
Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
Plumbing Specialties 
John M Russell Mfg Co Inc 
‘ole Line 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
olishing Wheels 
The Williamsville Buff Mfg Co 
Postage Meters 
Pitney-Bowes Postage Meter Co 
Presses 
The Standard Machinery Co (plastic molding, 
embossing, and die cutting) Mystic 
Press Papers 
Case Brothers Inc 
Printing 
The Case Lockwood & Brainard Co Hartford 
The Heminway Corporation Waterbury 
Production Control Equipment 
Wassell Organization (Produc-Trol) Westport 
Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Propellers Diy United Air- 
craft Corp East Hartford 
Propeller Fan Blades 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co 
Punches 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (ticket & cloth) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Putty Softeners—Electrical 
The Fletcher Terry Co Box 415 Forestville 
Pyrometers 
(recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Hartford 


Hartford 
Waterbury 


Norwalk 
Watertown 


Waterbury 
Plainville 


Plainville 
Hartford 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Naugatuck 
Branford 
Danielson 


Stamford 


Manchester 


Torrington 


The Bristol Co 
Quartz Crystals 
Crystal Research Laboratories Inc 
Radiation-Finned Copper 
The G & O Manufacturing Company 
New Haven 
The Vulcan Radiator Co (steel and copper) 
Railroad Equipment Hartford 
The Rostand Mfg Co (baggage racks and mir- 
rors for passenger cars) Milford 
Rayon Yarns 
The Hartford Rayon Corp Rocky Hill 
Reamers 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth) 
33 Hull St 


The Bristol Co 
perature, 


Shelton 
Recorders 
(automatic controllers, tem- 
pressure, flow, humidity) 
Refractories Waterbury 
Howard Company New Haven 
Regulators 
Norwalk Valve Company (for gas and air) 
South Norwalk 
Resistance Wire 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (Nickel chromium, 
kanthal) Southport 
Retainers 
The Hartford Steel Ball Co (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 
Reverse Gear—Marine 
The Carlyle Johnson Mach Co 
Riveting Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brake service equipment) Detanpert 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 
Rivets 
The Connecticut Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Blake & Johnson Co (brass, copper and 
non-ferrous) Waterville 
J. H. Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (brass and aluminum tubular and solid 
copper) Bridgeport 
The Raybestos Diy of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (iron) Bridgeport 


Manchester 


Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass and bronze) 


Bristol 
(Brass and 
Waterbury 91 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Bronze) 
Rubber Chemicals 
The Stamford Rubber Supply Co (‘‘Factice” 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


E N Cc ON 


Rubberized Fabrics 

The Duro-Gloss Rubber Co New Haven 
Rubber Footwear 

The Goodyear Rubbber Co Middletown 

United States Rubber Prod Inc (Keds, Kedettes, 

Gaytees, U S Royal Footwear) Naugatuck 

Rubber Gloves 

The Seamless Rubber Company 

Rubbish Burners 

The John P Smith Co 423-33 Chapel St 


Safety Fuses New Haven 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (mining & detonating) 
Saw Blades Simsbury 
The Capewell Mfg Co (Hack Saw, Band Saw) 
Hartford 
Saws, Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Scales—industrial Dial 
The Kron Company 
Scissors 
The Acme Shear Company 
Screws 
The Blake & Johnson Co (machine) Waterville 
Corbin. Screw Div, American Hardware Corp 


New Britain 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Charles Parker Co (wood) Meriden 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 48 
The Connecticut Mfg Co (machine) Waterbury 
Screw Machines 
The H P Townsend Mfg Company Hartford 
Screw Machine Products 
The Apex Tool Co Inc 
The Connecticut 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 


Bridgeport 
Manufacturing Company 
Waterbury 
American Hardware Corp 
New Britain 
The Blake & Johnson Co Waterville 
The Centerless Grinding Co Inc (Heat treated 
and ground type only) 
19 Staples Street 
The Eastern Machine Screw Corp 
Truman & Barclay Sts 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
Geo W Fleming Co Wallingford 
The Greist Mfg Co (Up to 1%” capacity) 
New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Scythes 
Winsted Manufacturing Co Winsted 
Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc 
Set-Up Paper Boxes 
The Heminway Corporation 
Sewing Machines 
The Geist Mfg Co (Sewing machine attach- 
ments) 503 Blake St New Haven 
The Merrow Machine Co (Industrial) Hartford 
Shaving Soaps 
The J B Williams Co 
Shears 
The Acme Shear Co (household) 
Sheet Metal Prducts 
The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
fitted tool 


Corbin Screw Div, 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Shelton 


Waterbury 


Glastonbury 
Bridgeport 


Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 
United Advertising Corp, Manufacturing 
Division (Job and Production Runs) 
New Haven 
Sheet Metal Stampings 
The American Buckle Co West Haven 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Shipment Sealers 
Better Packages Inc Shelton 
Showcase Lighting Equipment 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Shower Stalls 
Dextone Company New Haven 
Signals 
The H C Cook Co (for card files) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Silks 
Cheney Brothers South Manchester 
Sizing and Finishing Compounds 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Cor 
Smoke Stacks 
The Bigelow Company (steel) 
The Porcupine eter 


) 
etatery 
New Haven 
Bridgeport 


oap 
The J B Williams Co (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 
Special Parts 
The Greist Mfg Co (small machined, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
Special Industrial Locking Devices 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 
Corp New Britain 
Spinnings 
The Gray Manufacturing Company 
Sponge Rubber 
The Sponge Rubber Products Co 
Spreads 
Palmer Brothers Company 


Hartford 
Derby 
New London 


N E C T c UT 


Spring Coiling Machines 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 
Spring Units 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc Bridgeport 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc (mattresses and 
upholstery furniture) Bridgeport 
Spring Washers 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Coil & Flat 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Springs—Flat 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Sprin 
Corp Bristo 
Springs—Furniture 
American Chain & Cable Co Inc 
Owen Silent Spring Co Inc 
Springs—Wire 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
Cor Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
J W Bernston Company (Coil and Torsion) 


Plainville 
Springs, Wire & Flat 
The Autoyre Company Oakville 
Stair Pads 
Palmer Brothers Company 
Stamps 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (steel) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
Stampings 
The Rogers Paper Mfg Co (Fibbre, Cellulose. 
Paper) Manchester 


Bridgeport 
Bridgeport 


New London 


Stampings—Small 
The Greist Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Steel Castings 
The Hartford Electric Steel Co (carbon nad 
alloy steel) 540 Flatbush Ave Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
orp Bristol 
Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Walliugfoid Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 
Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel—Magnetic 
Cinaudagraph Corporation 
Stereotypes 
W T Barnum & Co Inc 
Stop Clocks, Electric 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Structural Steel (Fabricated) 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
Studio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 
Super Refractories 
The Mullite Refractories Co Shelton 
Surface Metal Raceways & Fittings 
The Wiremold Company Hartford 
Surgical Dressings 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc East Killingly 
Surgical Rubber Goods 
The Seamless Rubber Company New Haven 
Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co Plainville 
Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 
Tanks 


The Bigelow Company (steel) New Haven 
Tanks (Steel and Alloy) 
The Porcupine Company 
Ta 
The Russell Mfz Co 
Tap Extractors 
The Walton Co 94 Allyn St Hartford 
Taps, Collapsing 
The Geometric Tool Co 
Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 
Telemetering Instruments 
The Bristol Co Waterbury 
Textile Machinery 
The Merrow Machine Co 
2814 Laurel St 
Textile Mill Supplies 
Ernst Bischoff Company Inc 
Textile Processors 
The Aspinook Corp (cotton) 
Thermometers 
(recording and automatic con- 
Waterbury 
(Advt.) 


Stamford 
New Haven 


Bristol 


Waterbury 


Bridgeport 


Middletown 


New Haven 


Moodus 


Hartford 
Ivoryton 
Jewett City 


The Bristol Co 
trol) 
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Thin Gauge Metals 
The Thinsheet Metals Co (plain or tinned in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Thread 


Max Pollack & Co Inc Groton 
The American Thread Co Willimantic 
The Gardiner Hall Jr Co (cotton sewing) 
South Willington 
Wm Johl Hanufacturing Co Mystic 
Threading Machines 
The Grant Mfg & Machine Co (double and 
automatic) Bridgeport 
Time Recorders 
Stromberg Time Corp 
Timers, Interval 
The H C Thompson Clock Co 
Timing Devices & Time Switches 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
Timing Devices 
Seth Thomas Clocks Thomaston 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 


Middletown 
Metals Co (non-ferrous metals 
Waterbury 


Thomaston 


Bristol 


Tinning 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 
The Thinsheet 
in rolls) 
Tools 
The Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 
The O K Tool Co Inc (inserted tooth metal 
cutting) 33 Hull St Shelton 
Tools, Dies & Fixtures 
The Greist Mfg Co New Haven 
Toys 
A C Gilbert Company 
The Gong Bell Co 
The A F Holden Company 
52 Richards Street West Haven (Main Plant) 
The N N Hill Brass Co East Hampton 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Trucks—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Lift 
The Excelsior Hardware Co Stamford 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 
Trucks—Skid Platforms 
The Excelsior Hardware Co (lift) 
Tube Bending 
American Tube Bending Co Inc 
Tube Clips 
The H C Cook Co (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Tubing 


The American Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
(Brass and 
Waterbury 91 
Tubing (Extruded Plastic) 
Extruded Plastics Inc Norwalk 
Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 91 
Turret Lathe Products 
Geo W Fleming Co 
Typewriters 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Typewriter Ribbons 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 
Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


New Haven 
East Hampton 


Stamford 


New Haven 


Scovill Manufacturing Company 
Copper) 


Wallingford 


DEPT. OF COMMERCE 
STREAMLINING SERVICE 


(Continued from page 12) 


construction volume of $15 to $20 
billion per year. In seeking a solution 
to the problems ahead, a group head- 
ed by Mr. Eric Johnston, president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, went on record as fol- 
lows: “Prompt action on the part of 
the Commerce Department, it is felt, 
is necessary to prevent both the con- 
struction industry and the Govern- 


Union Pipe Fittings - 

The Corley Co Inc (300% AAR) Plainville 
Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Bottle Co Norwich 

Vacuum Cleaners 
The Spencer Turbine Co 
Valves 
Norwalk Valve Company (sensitive check valves) 
South Norwalk 
Valves—Automatic Air 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Flush 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 
Varnishes 
The Staminite Corp 
Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Vises 
The Charles Parker Co 


The Fenn Manufatcuring Company 
Action Vises) 


Hartford 


New Haven 


Hartford 


Meriden 
(Quick- 
Hartford 
Washers 

The Blake & Johnson (brass, copper & non- 

ferrous) Waterville 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
The Sessions Foundry Co (cast iron) Bristol 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
The Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan 

Inc (clutch washers) Bridgeport 


Watches 
Benrus Watch Co 30 Cherry St Waterbury 
The United States Time Corporation 
Waterbury 
Waterproof Dressings for Leather 
The Viscol Company Stamford 


Webbing 
The Russell Mfg Co 


Welding 
The Porcupine Company Bridgeport 
G E Wheeler Company (Fabrication of Steel 
& Non-Ferrous Metals) New Haven 
Welding Rods 
The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Wheels—Industrial 
George P Clark Co Windsor Locks 


Wicks 
The Russell Mfg Co 
The Raybestos Div of 
Inc (oil burner wicks) 


Wire 

The Bristol Brass Corp (brass & bronze) Bristol 
The Driscoll Wire Co (steel) Shelton 
Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 

enameled magnet) Winsted 
The Atlantic Wire Co (steel) Branford 
The Platt Bros & Co (zinc wire) ‘ 

P O Box 1030 Waterbury 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 


New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturin 


Company (Brass, 
Bronze, and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 91 


Middletown 


Middletown 
Raybestos- Manhattan 
Bridgeport 


ment from being without basic infor- 
mation.” 

Based on the availability of sufficient 
funds for the purpose, the Department 
sees as its particular responsibilities: 
(1) The development of better fac- 
tual information; (2) purposeful 
analysis of the industry; (3) work 
with the industry to make this material 
most useful; and (4) the promotion 
of technological developments that 
will lead to better structures and lower 
costs. 

This brief review of plans now un- 
derway to streamline the many ser- 
vices of the Department of Commerce 
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Wire Arches and Trellis 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


Wire Baskets 
Rolock Inc (for acid, heat, degreasing) 
Fairfield 


New Haven 


Wire Cable 
The Bevin-Wilcox Line Co (braided) 
East Hampton 
Wire Cloth 
The C O Jelliff Mfg Co (All 
meshes) 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 
Rolock Incorporated 


Wire Drawing Dies 
The Waterbury Wire Die Co 


Wire Dipping Baskets 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St New Haven 
Wire—Enameled Magnet 
Sweet Wire Co 
Wire Formings 
The Autoyre Co 
Wire Forms 
The Connecticut Spring Corporation Hartford 
The Humason Mfg Co Forestville 
The Wallace Barnes Co Div Associated Spring 
_Corp ¢ Bristol 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 


Wire Goods 
The Patent Button Co Waterbury 
The American Buckle Co (overall trimmings) 


; . West Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 91 


metals, all 
Southport 


New Haven 
Fairfield 


Waterbury 


Winsted 


Oakville 


Wiremolding 
The Wiremold Company 


Wire Nuts—Solderless 
The Wiremold Company 


Wire Reels 
The A H Nilson Mach Co 


Wire Partitions 
The John P Smith Co 
423-33 Chapel St 


; Wire Rings 
The American Buckle Co (pan handles and 
tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 
Wire Shapes 

Bridgeport Chain & Mfg Co 


Woodwork 
C H Dresser & Son Inc (Mfg all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 


Hartford 


Hartford 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Bridgeport 


; : Yarns 
The Ensign-Bickford Co (jute carpet) Simsbury 


Zinc 
The Platt Bros & Co (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zinc Castings 


Newton-New Haven Co Inc 688 Third Ave 


West Haven 
(Advt.) 


is in no way complete. It indicates, 
however, the underlying purpose in 
all its efforts—to provide all possible 
means for business to help itself. 

Further information on the subjects 
mentioned in this article, also publi- 
cations, and assistance to the business- 
man, may be had by contacting our 
Cooperative Office in the Manufac- 
turers’ Association of Connecticut, 
Inc., Mr. W. Adam Johnson, Mana- 
ger, or the Regional Office of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce, 1800 Cus- 
tomhouse, Boston. We stand ready to 
serve and have valuable information 
available for the asking. 


























































































































































































































































































































FOR SALE—One No. 1H-6F.C. Heavy Duty Libby Lathe, 61%” hole through spindle, swings 
24” over the ways, and 221%” over turret carriage, equipped with 18” 3-jaw universal chuck, 
also 18” faceplate. Has taper turning attachment for a length of 20”, and is equipped with 
15 H.P., 2-speed motor, 220 Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycles, with which 16-spindle speeds can be 
obtained ranging from 5 R.P.M. to 225 R.P.M.—Machine purchased new January 1943. Ad- 
dress S. E. 665. , 

WANTED—three (3) 2,000 gallon tanks made of stainless steel that will resist hypo-chloride 
solution of 3%. Address S. E. 674. 

FOR SALE—William A. Harris Corliss Engine—18” diameter. 36” stroke, 80 rpm at 100 Ibs. 
pressure or approximately 225 HP—tbelted flywheel 24 inches wide connected to a jackshaft 
which in turn is belted to four 60 KW, 250V, DC generators all in running order. Address 
S. E. 677. 

FOR SALE—three Porter-Cable B-6 Wet-Dry Belt Sander machines equipped with 1 HP, 
220 volt, 60 cycle, 3 phase motors—$290.00 each. Address S. E. 678. 

FOR SALE—Ames Iron Works 14” x 14” Steam Engine directly connected to a 600 Ampere, 
120 Volt, direct current generator. Address S. E. 679. 

WANTED—surplus materials of all kinds, either in the raw state or manufactured items. 
Address S. E. 680. 

WANTED— Second-hand Thomas Directory. Address S. E. 681. 

WANTED—4 Davidson 20” Automatic Paper Feeders; 100 ft. of 6” screw conveyor; 1 
new or used Pexto No. 298-B circular shear or equivalent. Address S. E. 682. 

FOR SALE—Surplus Screws—Several thousand each—1'¥” oval head nickel plated wood 
screws—1”x4x36 slotted head machine screws—3/,"x4x36 slotted head machine screws. Ad- 
dress S. E. 690. 

WANTED—Subcontract machine work for (1) boring mills—up to 72”-diam.; (2) engine 
lathes—up to 52” swing; (3) turret lathes up to 3” stock; and (4) radial drill presses up to 
60” diameter pieces. Address M. T. A. 255. 

OPEN—Tool, Die, Jigs and Fixtures, and small production time. Address M. T. A. 256. 
WANTED—Small tool work on lathe, milling machine, etc., in quantity; internal and ex- 
ternal grinding—Also available for press work. Address M. T. A. 257. 
AVAILABLE—Heat-treating Facilities for production heat-treating. Address M. T. A. 258. 
TIME AVAILABLE ON—a Do-All with six hours a day open. Address M. T. A. 259. 
HAVE OPEN TIME for precision machine work for Bridgeport vertical Millers and gen- 
eral precision lathe work. Address M. T. A. 260. 

AVAILABLE—Connecticut manufacturer of screw m/c products wants postwar contracts— 
Have complete secondary facilities—willing to revamp entire operation for item or product 
of merit. Address M. T. A. 261. 

WANTED—Facilities available for light press work. Address M. T. A. 262. 

WANTED— Woodworking facilities available for general wood specialty items, except turn- 
ings. Address M. T. A. 263. 

WANTED—Light bench assembly work, electrical or mechanical. Power assembly tools avail- 
able. Address M. T. A. 264. 

WANTED—Painting facilities available for small material, either spray or dip. Address 
Mm: TT. AL 268. 

PRESS CAPACITY AVAILABLE for hot mold plastic work. Address M. T. A. 266. 
WANTED—Connecticut manufacturing plant is seeking subcontracting work on a postwar 
product on a 2 or 3-year basis—company has complete equipment and engineering facilities. 
Address M. T. A. 267. 

AVAILABLE—14 milling machines open for subcontract war production work. Address 
M. T. A. 268. 

FOR SALE—Airco No. 10 Radiagraph Burning Machines with 6 feet of track, burning torch 
and tips—radius rod and center point—1943 models in good condition—(3). Address S. E. 693. 
6 Marquette 20—275 Amp. Capacity AC Portable Welding Machines on wheels, with the 
following accessories: 15 feet Flexible Welding Cable with Plug in connection; 15 feet Ground 
Cable with taper plug; 8 feet Power cord with plug and wall receptacle, 1942 and 1943 models 
in good condition. 

WANTED—Woodworking machinery for complete set-up of production machinery suitable 
for furniture manufacturing—also interested in used Cyclone or Dust Collector having a 20” 
inlet. Address S. E. 701. 

WANTED—Surplus material, manufactured or unfinished. Address S. E. 702. 
WANTED—100 ton steel press brake with minimum of 48” clearance space between hous- 
ings and 18” die height fitted with angle supports and bolsters for operation with 220 volt, 
3-phase, 60 cycle power—Prefer Dreis & Krump, Cincinnati, or equivalent. Adddress S. E. 703. 
FOR SALE— Woodworking equipment and machinery for a complete shop. Address S. E. 704. 
WANTED—pantagraphic engraver for letters 1," to 3” high—new or used. Address S. E. 
706. 

WANTED—1 No. 2B Pratt & Whitney Plain Die Sinker, or similar. I Model ML Doall Con- 
tour Machine, or similar. Address S. E. 709. 

FOR SALE—One Electric Portable Universal Cloth-cutting Machine, 110 volt type—Zenith. 
Address S. E. 710. 

PACIFIC COAST STATES manufacturers’ agents, selling hardware and small tools, would 
like one or two good accounts—old firm, with fine reputation—aggressive in prosecution of 
business. Address S. A. 6. 

QUALIFIED VETERAN interested in representing manufacturers of electrical and mechani- 
cal equipment—additional lines are desired to add to present lines row represented in the 
Rocky Mountain States. Address S. A. 8. 
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